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The “Puff” Team Poses—Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, Florida 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


—but there’s something 
in every issue for every faculty member! 


For the THE CLEARING HOUSE is the working partner of the prin- 
Principal: cipal because it is devoted primarily to reporting best 

current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal’s primary concern—the 
educational program of his school. 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 
presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 
of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 
Trade, and Comments and Opinions by our editors. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price — $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Published monthly, September through May 
by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


Teaneck, New Jersey 
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The old-time school “librarian,” any teacher 
who happened to have a free period, “kept” the 
“library’—some old room in which reposed in 
their old age a few unused books (mostly “gifts” 
of community “friends” who had cleaned out 
their attics). 

Today, all respectable schools have an attrac- 
tive and well-stocked library supervised by a 
trained librarian. This very essential personage 
is no longer a keeper-of-the-books-neat-on-the- 
shelves but a putter-of-the-books-into-the-hands- 
of-the-students. 

With this new librarian has come assistant 
librarians, carefully selected and trained students, 
some of whom are looking forward to library 
work as a profession. And with these has come 
a new organization, an Association of Student 
Librarians which, like student council, speech, 
music, and other inter-school groups, holds regu- 
lar conferences, issues helpful publications, and 
in other ways promotes the interests represented. 

This is a most promising development. If you 
do not have such an organization in your area, 
why don’t you organize one? 


“The Psychology of Sloppy Attire” runs the 
title of a recent article, the main theme of which 
is “sloppy attire is accompanied by sloppy think- 
ing, sloppy ideals, sloppy attitudes, and sloppy 
actions,” while neatness and appropriateness of 
clothes and grooming promotes the development 
of the opposites. How true! Here is a good sub- 
ject for home room and assembly presentations, 
easily, effectively, and interestingly dramatized. 


An almost completely neglected area of stu- 
dent council responsibility is the training of stu- 
dent officers (class and club), committee chair- 
other school leaders. Although no 


men, and 


athlete, musician, dramatist, or debater would .- 


be permitted to fill his position without appro- 
priate training, presidents, vice-presidents, sec- 


retaries, treasurers, and committee chairmen are | 


allowed to do so. 
A good training course for each position, say 
a half-dozen sessions or so, would do much to 
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improve the quality of student leadership in any 
The student council can, and should, 
organize, schedule, and promote such courses. 


school. 


Last year there were more school competi- 
tions sponsored by outside organizations, causes, 
and individuals than ever before. As always, 
many were quite worthy and many were con- 
siderably less so. We have pointed out before that 
one of the quickest ways of getting publicity is 
for an organization, cause, or individual to spon- 
sor a school competition. The easiest and most 
logical way to settle this troublesome difficulty 
is for school authorities to base their selections on 
the “approved” list provided each year by The 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 


In many communities the high school and 
municipal authorities organize so that the stu- 
dents “run the city” for a day. May we point out 
again that this represents nice publicity for some- 
thing or other—we hardly know what—but rela- 
tively few educational benefits for anyone con- 
cerned. To us it is largely only a somewhat 
spectacular stunt, hardly worth the time and 
effort used in staging it. 


One cannot kill weeds once and for all time. 
No matter how completely they are destroyed 
with one cutting, poisoning, or burning, they— 
or others—come up again. They call for a never- 
ending battle. 

This is true also with sportsmanship. Last 
year’s success with a good sportsmanship pro- 
gram does not mean that this job has been done 
for all time. It must be done continually and 


- continuously. And the early fall is the time to 


start at it again. 


It is quite apparent that student councils are 
getting into too many outside-of-school projects 
and activities. Naturally, any such interest lessens 
the council’s attention to projects and activities 
within the school. The council cannot afford to 
neglect its own children by devoting too much 
attention to its neighbor’s. 
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An excellent club provides opportunity for the student to develop poise, 
acquire experience in performance, gain a broader knowledge of life in general. 


A Group for Oral Presentation of 
Prose and Poetry—OPPP 


N THE ORAL EXPRESSION OF PRIMITIVE VERSES, 
we find the beginning of interpretative read- 
ing in Rome. As Rome became civilized, 

there flourished an interest in writing of poetry 
and the art of reading this poetry. The poets 
read primarily not to entertain, but they read 
their poems aloud to be more effectively criti- 
cized. Authors held recitals among themselves 
before reading to the crowds of the general pub- 
lic. 

At the time of ancient Greece, the forerunner 
to interpretative reading was the ballad dance. 
This ballad dance was an art in which each 
movement had a definite meaning, in which each 
thought was given a form, and in which every 
new idea, phrase, or word was given significance 
by means of grace, dignity, and strength. 

As years passed, a mixture of forms followed 
that evolved into three types of art, one of which 
was the interpretative reading of lyrical poetry. 
In the more recent past, oral interpretation de- 
veloped from the fifth parts of rhetoric, deliv- 
ery, and style of composition. During the period 
from 1870-1916, elocution was in a way dis- 
membered, but oral interpretation continued as 
its most direct descendant. 

The present status of oral interpretation can 
be shown by stating the relation of declamation 
and oral interpretation. Declamation should be 
the same as oral interpretation. They should 
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The upper picture was contributed by the Graham 
High School, Graham, Texas. It shows the char- 
acters who portrayed the parts in an original as- 
sembly program, “The American Symbols and 
Their Significance.” It was an excellent presenta- 
tion. See story and script on page 46. 


The lower picture shows a girls’ football team of 
the Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, 
Florida. It is the “Puff” team which defeated the 
“Powder” team by a score of 26-14. The girls’ 
game is an annual affair promoted by the seniors 
to provide funds for various activities. See article 
and picture on page 69. 
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Lafayette Avenue School 
Chatham, New Jersey 


have, at least, the same purposes to stimulate 
students in the appreciation of imaginative lit- 
erature and aid in recreating the author's feel- 
ing in terms of their own experiences. 

Declamation should be elevated above the level 
of vocal and physical gymnastics. Declamation 
should not be what so often it is—impersona- 
tion, acting, or a demonstration of pseudoemo- 
tional expression. 

Oral interpretative reading should convey 
ideas or meaning from author to the reader to 
the listener. The student must delve deeply into 
the life, period, and philosophy of the author. 
The motive for prompting the writing must be 
found, besides studying the whole of the compo- 
sition. The student of oral interpretation is a 
student of an art, and he can select and under- 
stand good literature. 


Even though students may desire to have an 
OPPP Group, a poorly organized or a previous 
unhappy experience with a literary or declama- 
tory group may hamper the beginning. The 
activity would arise, first, from the desire of the 
students. It could become an advanced group of 
a poetry or literary club. The OPPP Group 
could arise easily from a reorganization of a 
declamatory group that is presently functioning 
in the school. 

The OPPP Group is a type of activity that 
would appeal to a more select group and thus to 
a limited number of students. It is not implied 
that only scholars are qualified to interpret lit- 
erature. Each level of life needs an interpreter. 
The select group more correctly implies inter- 
est in demonstrating the relationship of heart 
and mind. 

A difficulty may arise for students in seeing 
the differences between acting and oral inter- 
pretation of literature. Perhaps, after being in 
the OPPP Group, the students may feel that 
they want to go on to higher things, the stage. 
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They may feel that OPPP is a springboard for 
the school theatre or drama club. This should 
not be. These students are not wanted as mem- 
bers of the OPPP Group. 

The group member must be sold on OPPP 
through his literature, English, or speech class. 
An OPPP Group should be an advanced out- 
growth of the classroom. Being a member of 
both groups would not be restricted, as long as 
the member realizes that each is a separate art; 
and the relationships which exist are primarily 
those of a mechanical nature. Briefly, interpre- 
tative reading is less ostentatious than acting and 
says more directly and simply the thing that 
tragic acting says in a more complex manner. 

A beginning in stating objectives of the group 
starts with the development of competence in and 
understanding of the art of reading aloud. The 
capacity of OPPP is general development with 
additional elements for reading particular forms 
of literature. Within the group, members are’ to 
develop three fundamentals: 

1. To train to receive full, vital impressions 
from the printed page. This involves developing 
intellect and imagination. 

2. To train to secure full and unimpeded vocal 
and bodily responsiveness to impressions. This 
involves breaking down inhibitions which have 
fastened on a personality not accustomed to oral 
expression. 

3. To train to adequately motivate for oral 
communication. This involves a desire to share 
one’s experience of the literature read. 

Not only are the values received from a 
literature course evident, but in addition, a dual 
experience is found by first reading silently to 
discover the logical and grammatical content and 
second by reading aloud for the value which is 
inherent in its sound. An isolated value of oral 
interpretative reading is the refinement of the 
spoken language of the individual. 

Even though the values of oral interpretation 
appear to outweigh declamation, little evidence 
is available that actual interpretation groups are 
functioning. The English Club of the Newark 
College of Rutgers held its 20th annual contest 
in the Reading of Poetry in March of this year. 
Sixty students from as many New Jersey High 
Schools participated. Many of the schools had 
eliminations which brought the total number of 
students to two thousand that took part in the 
contest. 

The University of Colorado drew away from 
declamation contests in 1948 at their annual meet 
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for high school students. In California in 1952, a 
fall speech festival gathered fifty schools and two 
thousand students and teachers. Oral interpreta- 
tion played a heavy role in this competition which 
included many classes of oral reading. 

Other activities can be compared to the OPPP 
Group. Poetry clubs exist to write and read 
poetry and to understand poetic construction. 
That is not to say, oral interpretation disregards 
the mechanics of poetry. The creative work of a 
poetry club is usually confined to writing. The 
creative work of the oral interpretation group is 
reading. 

College literary societies which existed at the 
turn of the century were quite select groups that 
carried on discussion and debate. High school 
literary societies were more inclusive; the so- 
ciety’s members were entire senior high schools. 
The activities were confined to intraschool ac- 
tivities which ran from stunts to plays. 

These groups, although claimed to function 
well and to show student interest, were forced 
upon the students. The purposes of the societies 
were to “develop a high degree of freedom and 
effectiveness of self-expression.” Interpretative 
reading in the society used “memorized material 
selected from classical literature or from good 
published material recently available.” 

The literary club grew as a result of lack of 
interest in societies. The literary club’s functions 
are to examine construction of writings after 
introduction into various forms of prose and 
poetry. 

There must be some consideration for financ- 
ing the activities of the OPPP Group. The 
money received by dues would take care of sta- 
tionery and miscellaneous items. If there are 
no equipment or performance costs, the students 
may elect to build a collection of books and 
anthologies for the club or school library. The 
sale of books is an appropriate project for this 
group. 

Monthly oral interpretation performances for 
the public could be scheduled. Where suitable, 
the group could perform as part of a main 
function, such as a spring festival of music, and 
receive a certain percentage of the revenue. De- 
pending on the professional quality that the 
group has achieved, performances for women’s 
or men’s clubs could be staged. A donation for 
transportation to competitions would be appro- 
priate repayment. 

The adviser should make available to the 
students a list of textbooks, anthologies, and 
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books on voice and articulation improvement. 
The list should include suggestions for current 
books on art, aesthetics, and literary criticism. 

The adviser should see that the library sub- 
scribes for periodicals that will benefit the oral 
interpreter. Also, a suggested list of authors of 
short-stories, fiction, dramas, poetry, novels. 
essays, and in exceptional cases diaries and jour- 
nals, should be made available to the members. 

The adviser should stimulate the improve- 
ment of performance by direction, evaluation, 
and criticism. Further, she should motivate the 
members whose interest in interpretation has 
come from the classroom. 

The student director and his assistant are 
responsible for procedures of group meetings 
and act as masters of ceremonies at performances. 
The secretary’s duties are similar to those of 
any other organization, recording minutes and 
assuming responsibility for correspondence. 

The treasurer would collect and record dues, 
handle money from sales, and prepare the budget. 
The publicity chairman and his committee would 
be responsible for stimulating interest in the 
student body and public and encourage atten- 
dance at performances of the OPPP Group. 
And these should also give publicity through 
local and school newspapers to the achievements 
and competitions entered by the group. 

Members in the original group are senior 
high school students, membership being based 
solely upon interest. Perhaps the ideal number 
of members would be 15 to 20. If the group 
became much larger, it might be well to divide 
it into an experienced group and a less experi- 
enced group. All members would be expected to 
participate in public performances. 

Meetings would be informal for business. 
practice, or rehearsal. The secretary of partici- 
pation would keep a record of public perform- 
ances in a manner to avoid repetition in pro- 
grams. Members participating would take the 
responsibility of notifying the secretary of par- 
ticipation of the choice of the selection to be read. 

These selections should be turned over to the 
student director and adviser for program plan- 
ning. This, also, affords the adviser an oppor- 
tunity to determine the quality of the selection 
and ascertain if it is within the capabilities of 
the member. The adviser can use this oppor- 
tunity to motivate students to try different forms 
of literature. 

The group’s internal activities may consist of 
exploring experiences by field trips. Group work 
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could be done in presentations by cutting and 
presenting novels or short-stories. Group work in 
interpretation is another activity. For instance, 
it is being done at Northwestern University and 
is known as “chamber theatre.” Choral reading 
is still another activity of the group. 

Group research on specific periods, authors, 
or writings should be stimulating experiences for 
the oral interpreter. Students could do readings 
for lower grade schools, charitable institutions, 
hospitals, etc. This would allow the members to 
vary the levels of their readings and so give 
practice in organizing programs appropriate to 
age, interest, and understanding levels. 

The OPPP Group should, necessarily, enrich 
the program of the school. Its existence makes 
available a medium for conveying an art into 
the extracurricular program of the school. It is 
an activity which can show progress by replacing. 
for the most part, outmoded de¢lamation. 

Oral delivery does not end in literature, but 
extends to all forms of oral communication. 
Other groups should gain experience from this 
example of the highest form of creative oral 
process. 

OPPP provides, of course, a form of educa- 
tive entertainment for the school. The student 
body, as the third part of the purpose of an oral 
interpreter (author-speaker-listener ), receives the 
experiences of a variety of periods of life, of 
history, and of emotions without having to exert 
any energy other than to remain upright in an 
auditorium seat. OPPP represents the student 
body in competition with other schools. It should, 
therefore, be a satisfaction, if not a feeling of 
pride, that the school has available a form of 
progress. 

The OPPP member learns fundamental pro- 
cesses: 

1. He learns to take suggestions, constructive 
criticisms, and evaluations. The student turns to 
self-criticism and _ self-improvement, attitudes 
which are important in adult life. 

2. He learns creativeness in developing his 
task. He learns that good art conceals its 
artistry, and art is a communication of human 
experiences. 

3. He learns to analyze by discovering the 
motivating ideas at the source of all writing 
greatness. 

4. He learns to develop a character by inter- 
pretation rather than impersonation. 


5. He learns the structure of writings and 
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becomes a critic in choice of literature. He 
learns to make a decision and stand by it. 

6. He learns to understand human behavior 
and the psychology of man. 

The work of the OPPP Group is of direct 
benefit to any member who may at some future 
time be in a speaking situation. He will have 
learned how to convey the author’s meaning— 
now his own. 


The American Symbols and 


Their Significance 


EUGENIA D. HOWELL 
Sponsor, Student Council 


MRS. A. W. JOHNSTON 


Author, Director 


Graham High School 
Graham, Texas 


“The American Symbols and their Signifi- 
cance” was one of a series of educational pro- 
grams presented in assembly by the students. It 
was written by Mrs. A. W. Johnston, chairman of 
the assembly program committee. 

The purpose of this program was to emphasize 
and illustrate some of the fundamental ideas and 
ideals of the American people as symbolized and 
crystallized in the chosen emblems; with emphasis 
on their importance in the everyday life of each 
student as a good and loyal citizen. 

The following symbols were chosen to exem- 
plify the more important ideals—Uncle Sam, The 
Liberty Bell, the Bald-headed Eagle, The Great 
Seal, “The Statue of Liberty,” and The Coins— 
bearing the Eagle. 

All characters were in costume. The stage 
setting was arranged as in the diagram in the 
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adjoining column. 
“THE AMERICAN SYMBOLS AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE” 
By Mrs. A. W. Johnston 


Characters 

Youth 

Colonial lady 

Past generation 
Present generation 
Future generation 
Soldier 

Flag bearer 
Trumpeter 

All characters were in costume. 


Time—30 minutes. 


Symbols 

Uncle Sam 

Liberty Bell 
Bald-headed Eagle 
Great Seal 

Statue of Liberty 

Coins bearing the Eagle 


Stage Setting 


Drawing of States of 
ee. erty 


Drop al 
Piwe Tree Eagle a 


Drop 
Liberty Bell 





Spirit ‘of 
Liberty 


Reet” 


Grovat Seal 


Pedestal 


oa 
Coins 
Uncle Sam 


— — —y 
Gewerations, Soldier ete 


— 
Youth} 


Flag 











Stage Front 


Youth (Entering, addressing Uncle Sam): 
Uncle Sam, I am one of your youth, I hear you 
are quite perplexed and troubled these days over 
the spread of Communism and that you need the 
cooperation and support of every one of your 
citizens to combat it in an effort to preserve our 
democracy. 


I hope to serve you well. Therefore, I have 
come to ask you what I should do to prepare my- 
self for such an honor. 


Uncle Sam: You have acted wisely, my boy. 
I am troubled for Communism is a threat to all 
Americans believe in and hold dear. I must look 
to you, the youth of our land, if Democracy is to 
survive. 


As future leaders of America, you and all 
the other youth, have a grave responsibility, 
namely: to maintain the principles and uphold 
the ideals upon which America was founded. 
You must have adequate knowledge and under- 
standing of those principles. Yours is a rich 
heritage. 


Let me summon some of the symbols that have 
been my faithful sentinels through the years. 
Listen to their message and you will have a deeper 
appreciation of the blessings that are yours and 
perhaps a clearer insight of your duty to preserve 
those blessings for yourselves and for posterity. 
First let me summon the faithful Liberty Bell. 


Liperty BELL 


I am the famous and cherished Liberty Bell. 


I was cast in London in 1752 by order of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly for use in the State House. 
I reached Philadelphia the next year. Without 
any apparent reason, I was broken when rung to 
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test my sound, So I had to be recast. Around me 
were inscribed the words, “By order of the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania for the State House in the 
city of Philadelphia, 1752,” and underneath 
these words were inscribed, “Proclaim Liberty 
the land unto the inhabitants 


throughout all 
thereof.” 


On July 4 when the colonies declared their 
independence I was rung for two hours. In 1777 
I was taken down and hidden from the British and 
returned to the State House in 1778. In 1835 
when rung at the death of John Marshall, I was 
injured again so I have rested since 1854 on a 
thirteen-sided pedestal. 


Folks have been heard to say, “The old bell 
now is silent, and hushed its iron tongue,” but I 
am not silent. My spirit still lives. I am still ring- 
ing out the message to all America, “Freedom! 
This is your heritage! Guard it well! Arise, young 
America! Preserve your liberty!” 


THE EAGLE 


Uncle Sam: The Spirit of America is ex- 
pressed in our national emblem—the great Bald 
Eagle, a white-headed Eagle that truly belongs to 
America since he confines his flight to this one 
Continent. 


Before nations were born in the world this 
kingly bird reigned in the sky. He attracted 
man’s awe and admiration—an aloof and mighty 
creature who nested on high ledges and lofty trees. 
who sailed on tireless wings above the mountains 
and sea, always beyond our arrow’s reach. Red 
man, black man, white man watched his flight 
with reverent eyes. 


I want you to hear his message. 


Eagle: I am your Eagle, and you are my 
people. I will guard you well. I was adopted as 
your national emblem back in 1783 and you will 
find my likeness on the Great Seal of the United 
States, on stamps, on certain coins such as the 
silver dollar, half dollar, quarters, and many gold 
coins. Wherever | appear I proclaim my message 
—fearless confidence, courage, strength, and high 
ideals. 


Give to me in my flight to see 

The land of the Pilgrims ever free 

And I will never rove from the haunts I 
love 

But watch from my sentinel tower above 

Your banner free—in land and sea 

And exult in your glorious liberty. 
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O guard ye well the land where | dwell 

Last to future times the tale | tell 

When slow expires the smoldering fires 

The goodly heritage of your sires. 

How freedom’s light was clear and bright 

How free o’er Columbia’s beacon height 

Till ye quenched the gleam in the starless 
night. ’ 


Then will I tear your pinion fair 

The stars ye have set in triumph there 

My olive branch on the last I'll launch 

The fluttering stripes from the flagstaff 
wrench 

And away I'll fly—for I scorn to see 

A craven race in the land of the free. 


Uncle Sam: And now I would like you to look 
upon the Great Seal of the United States. 


GREAT SEAL 


Enter Great Seal: I am the Great Seal of the 
United States. I was adopted in 1783. My motto. 
“E Pluribus Unum,” which means, “Out of many 
one, and refers to the fact that one nation was 
created out of many colonies.” 

The national emblem, the Eagle, holds an 
olive branch bearing 13 leaves and fruit in his 
right talon—the 13 colonies growing together in 
peace. His left claw grasps 13 arrows tied to- 
gether, emblematic of the readiness of the colonies 
for military service and defense if need be. In 
peace and in war our young states were stoutly 
linked within the shelter of spread wings. Stars 
shone on me also—denoting divine protection. 

Look closely and you will see depicted on my 
face within a three-inch space the purpose of our 
Nation, the faith, aspiration, and stout heart of 
its founders. Today, in times of international 
stress, I carry a strong message of inspiration. 
“Hold fast to the faith of your forefathers”: 
“Have the courage to stand for the right”; “Look 
to God for guidance.” 

Uncle Sam: And now I would like you to 
hear the message of the coins. 


Coins 


Coin: I represent the American coins dis- 
tinguished by the National Emblem, the Eagle, on 
my face. 

Perhaps the fearless confidence the Eagle has 
inspired is responsible for America being one of 
the richer countries in the world. 

In keeping with the Eagle’s reminder to seek 
high ideals, I have been used to better the living 
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conditions of Americans, to promote progress in 
education, industry, science, and the arts. And 
what is of even more vital importance, I have been 
spent unselfishly and lavishly to give aid to the 
needy and oppressed people in other countries 
in an effort to bring about universal peace. 

I am reminded of a legend about three coins 
and a fountain in Rome. Three lovers each cast 
a coin into the fountain with a prayer for happi- 
ness. The fountain would bless only one. 

I am in a similar situation. I have been 
poured into the maelstrom of the Old World for 
years now, bringing food, clothes, shelter, and 
financial aid to the enslaved and oppressed people. 
Unfortunately, at the same time that Americans 
have been throwing me into the maelstrom of 
Europe and Asia with a prayer for universal and 
lasting peace, the forces of Communism and 
Fascism have been throwing in their coins with a 
prayer for world dominion. 

May our Eagle win! 

Solo: “Three Coins in a Fountain.” 

Uncle Sam: And now I would like you to 
meet the greatest lady in American history. Many 
women have made outstanding contributions to 
our nation. But one woman is universally ac- 
cepted as the symbol of America, and she is just 
as important a factor today as she was in 1886 
when she first took her position on a high pedestal 


in New York Bay—Miss Liberty! 


STATUE OF LIBERTY 


Miss Liberty: I am the symbol of America. I 
dwell in The Statue of Liberty which stands on 
Bedloe Island, about 2950 yards southwest of 
New York City. Incoming and outgoing vessels 
pass near me. 

The Statue of Liberty was a gift to the Amer- 
ican people from the French Republic expressing 
the friendship of the French people. The French 
contributed $450,000 for the statue and the 
American people contributed $350,000 for the 
pedestal on which it stands. It was made by the 
French sculptor, Bartholdi, and dedicated by 
President Grover Cleveland, October 28, 1886. 

This famous statue is 15] feet high and rises 
from a pedestal 155 feet high. The length of the 
right arm is 42 feet; of the hand 16 feet, 5 inches; 
head 17 feet 3 inches by 10 feet; weight is 450,000 
pounds. On her head is a wreath, in her right 
hand she holds aloft a torch. 

The largest statue ever created, it is the only 
American Shrine inspired by an ideal, rather 
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than an individual or an event. On the base of 
the statue is inscribed a poem by Emma Lazarus, 
in part as follows: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free. The wretched refuse from your 
teeming shores. Send me these homeless, tempest tossed 
to me, | lift my lamp beside the golden shore.” 

Thus I proclaim my message as a constant 
reminder to people everywhere that America is 
a nation dedicated to liberty and freedom; and to 
Americans that the essential characteristics of 
true liberty if that under its shelter many different 
types of life and character and opinion and belief 
can develop unmolested and unobstructed. It is 
your privilege and responsibility, O Youth, to 
keep my torch ever burning. ; 

Uncle Sam: In 1775 our fathers had a vision 
of a new nation, “Conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the cause that all men are created equal.” 
The signing of the Declaration of Independence 
made this vision a reality. America was born! 
The patriots who conceived the vision of a free 
nation also conceived the vision of an emblem 
which should stand for all that was embodied in 


their concept of that nation. This emblem was 


the American Flag—the ensign of the United 
States of America. Mrs. Betsy Ross, widow of 
a flagmaker, had the honor of making the first 
Flag. I would like you to meet a friend of Mrs. 
Betsy Ross. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 
Friend of Mrs. Betsy Ross (colonial costume) : 


Mrs. Betsy Ross, a colonial dame 

For wonderful needlework had great fame 

General Washington thought that he could 
tweedle 

This fair good lady to use her needle 

To make a Flag for her country to use— 

And so he put on his very best shoes, 

Shined up his buckles and put on his hat 

And hied to Mrs. Ross to have a chat. 


He took along his very best friend 
Thinking he a word might lend. 

She made a bow to her honored guest 

And asked him what was his request. 
“Well,” said he, “We must have a Flag | 
On which our soldiers can ever brag. 

It must be blue like the azure sky 

And carry the stars like those on high. 


We must have red that says be brave 
Fight to death your country to save. 
Then a touch of white that says be pure 
With strength that always must endure.” 
Now Mistress Ross was a clever dame 
And though it seemed to be a shame to cut 
up her petticoat 
She took her scissors and her thread. 
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Then with a soldier’s coat of blue 

And a linen shirt of snowy hue, 

She fashioned a flag for her General brave, 

And with these words to him she gave 

The dear old Flag known as “Old Glory” 

Famous ever in song and story— 

May these stars ever shine in the field of 
blue 

And may every man to his Flag be true. 


It says, be brave, it says be pure 
So shall our Country’s Flag endure. 

Uncle Sam: Thus came into being the Amer- 
ican ensign—the American Flag. The American 
Flag which represents American government, 
American principles, American truths, American 
history. Beginning with its adoption in 1776, and 
coming down to our own time, in its sacred 
heraldry, in its glorious insignia, it has gathered 
and stored chiefly this supreme idea—the divine 
right of the liberty of man. Every fold means 
liberty, every thread means liberty. Every form 
of star and beam of light means liberty. It is 
the constitution, it is the Government, it is the 
emblem of the sovereignty of the people. It is 
the nation of America. 

Trumpet: To the colors. (Off stage) 

Soldier: (Uniformed) 

Piano: 


Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums 
A flash of color beneath the sky. 


(Flag bearer appears, as he goes across stage. } 
Hats off! The flag is passing by! 
(Flag bearer sets Flag in stand.) 


Blue and crimson and white it shines 
Over the steel tipped order lines 
“Hats off!” 

The colors before us fly! 

But more than the Flag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and grave 
Fought to make and save the state 

Weary marches and sinking ships 

Cheers of victory on dying lips. 


Days of plenty and years of peace 
March of a strong land’s swift increase 
Equal justice, right and law 

Sign of a Nation, great and strong 
To ward her people from foreign wrong 
Pride and glory and honor—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


(Soldier addresses the youth—) 


Your Flag and my Flag 
And how it floats: today 
In your land and my land 
And half a mile away. 
Enter Old Soldier (Speaks to youth) 
Old Lady with him (Puritan costume). 


Enter 


October, 1958 


Music: (Marching song) 


High on the World did your fathers of old 
Under the stars and stripes 

Blazon the name that you must uphold 
Under the stars and stripes. 

Vast in the past they have builded an arch 
O’er which freedom has lighted her torch 
Follow it! Follow it! You, too, must march 

on— 
Under the stars and stripes. 
Tis your Flag and my Flag. 


Puritan Lady (Speaks to youth): 


You in whose body the blood of us runs 
Acquit you as sons of our sons 

Ever for justice, right and honor 
March on! March on! 

Under the stars and stripes. 


(Exit old soldier and woman) 

Enter Future Generations (Small boy or girl 
—Scarf labelled Future Generations—Dressed 
like very young child). 

Music (America the Beautiful) : 

I am the future generations; I have a message 
for you. 


Tis your Flag and my Flag— 

A blessing in the sky; 

Your hope and my hope. 

And remember—remember 

That it holds your land and my land 
Safe in its fold. 

Guard it well that you may pass it on to me 
Still waving o’er a land that’s free! 


(Exit) 
Youth (Meditating to himself) : 


Your Flag—my Flag. The Flag of our an- 
cestors, the Flag of our descendants. 

I, an American youth of today have a sacred 
trust... 

I must be true to the America of yesterday 
and the America of tomorrow. 

I must be true to you, my Flag. 


Enter Present Generaticu (Young girl dressed 
in white—high school age). 
Music (“O Columbia the Gem of the Ocean’”’) : 


It is noble to serve your Country and our Flag. Some 
serve on the battlefield. They protect our Country from 
its enemies. But every American should serve his Coun- 
try by living true to American ideals each day. Your 
Flag speaks to you: The red—do right; the blue—be 
true; the white—be pure. Keep thou well its colors 
against a world of evil, thy sons, and thou shalt stand. 


American Youth: 


It speaks to me, this wondrous weave 
Of red and white and blue; 

God grant my listening heart receive 
And hold its message true! 

A symbol mere—to me it seems 

By rarest life endowed, 

As in the radiant sun it gleams, 
Or flaunts the sullen cloud. 





It speaks in every crimson line 
Of blood for freedom shed; 

/It tells of glorious deeds divine, 
Of hallowed martyred dead. 

In humble bed they lie; 

And yet they live again, 

To speak, to strive, to fight, to die, 
For love of fellowmen. 


Lo, from the white, in accents pure, 
Untinged by selfishness, 

The words of sages, strong, and sure, 
The crimson stains caress; 

These words which, through countless years, 
Have here hearts sustained, 

Have swept away the mists of tears, 
And marked the freedom gained. 
And from the vaunted sky above, 

The stars eternal sing 

The matchless, boundless, holy love, 
Of Him, our Heavenly King! 

Lo, from the blue the voice declares 
The triumph of the good; 

Each star in equal honor shares 

The common brotherhood. 

Float on, O Flag! Thy mystic thought 
With love my soul inspires! 

Thy voices, by loyal heart strings caught, 
Seem tuned to heavenly choirs. 

I answer thee, | promise 

My life, my love, my all! 

Float on! Float on! For liberty! 

Cll hear if thou dost call! 

Uncle Sam: The voice of America has spoken 
to you through her symbols—the Liberty Bell, 
the Eagle, the Great Seal, the Statue of Liberty. 
Past. present, and future generations have en- 
treated you to heed their message. 

You are heir to a land where justice, equal 
rights, law, honor, and liberty dwell. Liberty is 
a solemn, a glorious thing. A free people must 
be a serious people for it has to do the greatest 
thing that has ever been done in the world— 
govern itself. It is your duty to preserve that 
liberty. Come that liberty that shall strike off 
every chain—not only of iron and iron law, 
but of fear 
the liberty of perfect truth, and love of holy faith 
and glad obedience. 


enslaving passions and self-will- 


Be true to your country’s symbols, stand by 
the Flag. 


Stand by the Flag 
By it your fathers stood unmoved and true 


on land and sea and billow 


Living defended—dying from their pillow 
With their last blessing passed it on to you. 


Youth: I shall be worthy of the trust! 


I shall strive ever to hear the ringing of the 
Liberty Bell, to follow the precepts of the Great 
Seal. to emulate the courage, strength, and vision 
of the Eagle, to keep the torch of Liberty burning. 
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and I pledge allegiance to the Flag of my country, 
forever. 

She’s up there—old Glory—where lightnings are sped 
She dazzles the nations with ripples of red 


And she'll wave for us living or droop o’er us dead 
The Flag of our country, forever. 


She’s up there, Old Glory—how bright the stars gleam 
And the stripes like red signals of liberty gleam 

And we dare for her living or dream the last dream 
*Neath the Flag of our country forever. 


She’s up there, Old Glory—no tyrant dealt scars 
No blur on her brightness, no stain on her stars 

The brave blood of heroes have crimsoned her bars 
She’s the Flag of our country forever. 


Trumpet Solo: The Stars and Stripes forever. 


Monthly Activity Theme 
Calendar 


L. A. SZUDY 

Principal 

Central High School 
West Allis 14, Wisconsin 


Every month, during the school year, a new 
bulletin board scene appears in the main corridor 
at Central High School, West Allis, Wisconsin. 
The idea is to depict the season and to list 
the dates of school activities. The exhibits are 
planned, made, and put up each month by 
students. 

A senior student is shown in the photo with 
her art class project. This display is planned 
around a central purpose or idea and cleverly 
baited to attract attention so as to make an im- 
pression. This bulletin board is a feature at- 
traction at Central and students eagerly await 
each month’s new theme. 


October Scene Is Assembled 
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Making plans, preparation, organization are essential to success, almost with- 
out exception; especially so in the case of staging student productions. 


Organizing a Variety Show 


HE PROGRAM FOR THE COMING SCHOOL YEAR 
is plotted out in any large high school 
toward the end of the term. Over the sum- 

mer months the polishing is done: courses are 
fitted into the schedule, lunch periods and physi- 
cal education periods are figured out, and faculty 
schedules are revised for the final time. By the 
opening of the school term in the fall, the pro- 
gram is geared to run smoothly for another year. 

Much the same procedure should be followed 
by the coordinator of the variety show. Almost 
as soon as one show is over, he should start 
preparations for the next one. He should im- 
mediately start churning over ideas in his mind 
about the theme, the story (if there is to be one), 
types of acts, routines, dances, and songs. 

The summer months should be a time of de- 
tailed planning. The theme should be worked out 
completely. It is worth-while to get as far away 
as possible from the theme of the show of the 
preceding year. To illustrate this point, take the 
themes of four variety shows. 

“Clowntown Capers” was the title of the show 
for the first year; it dealt with a circus theme. 
The next year the entire cast took a trip to South 
America and came up with “Yankee Fiesta.” At- 
lantic City was the stopping off place in “Salt 
Water Daffy.” and the wide open spaces of the 
western plains provided the setting for the fourth 
theme called “Wagon Wheels.” 

The story offers its own peculiar problems. 
Sometimes it is difficult to tell whether the story 
will go over with the audience. If the story is 
dashed off rapidly and with little thought, it 
might be better to forget about a plot entirely. 

The story connected with “Salt Water Daffy” 
turned out well because it was completely the 
result of blood, sweat, and tears. However, a 
story isn’t essential to the theme of a show: in 
fact, a good variety show may do without it 
entirely. 

All the preliminaries should be over by the 
time school starts. Let’s say now that the show 
is to come off just before Lent. By the beginning 
of November a call should go out for dancers to 
report to such and such a room on a given day 
after school. The dancing coordinator announces 
that dancing practice will be on Saturday morn- 


October, 1958 


JOHN O’°CONNOR, S. M. 
North Catholic High School 
1400 Troy Hill Road 


Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 


ing from ten to twelve and on Wednesday eve- 
nings from seven to nine. 

A few boys may be eliminated because of their 
inability to attend practices. A few more get “the 
heave-ho” before the curtain goes up on the show 
because of missing practices frequently without 
an excuse or coming late for practices habitually. 

It is a fine policy to allow anyone to remain 
in the show who attends all the rehearsals: no 
matter how badly the individual may perform. 
After all, it is not our aim to achieve professional - 
perfection. 

The glee club has already been organized in 
the early weeks of the school year; so we are 
that after the 
Christmas presentation of the glee club, a special 


safe on count. However, soon 
call goes out over the school P.A. system inviting 
anyone who would like to sing in the chorus to 
report after school in the band room. Immediately 
after Christmas vacation the chorus gets down 
to the serious business of learning the songs. 

The specialty acts, novelty numbers, imita- 
tions, etc., should be organized during the first 
This 
with the understanding that the coordinator or 
the moderator in charge of acts should be seeking 
out worth-while material to fill certain spots from 
the very opening of the school year. 

Through planning the program carefully dur- 
ing the summer months, the coordinator realizes 
that there are key roles that he must fill to make 
the show a success. If the boys have been prac- 
ticing their acts on their own until Christmas, it 
should not be necessary to bring them together 
more than once or twice a week until the final 


three weeks of December. is mentioned 


two weeks before the show. 

Pantomiming, no matter what type it is, re- 
quires a great deal of preparation. At least three 
or four hours of work each week during the month 
directly preceding the show are necessary to 
achieve success with any kind of pantomiming. 

The same is true regarding short five or ten 
minute skits. Since such skits are generally sup- 
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posed to be humorous, one word of caution would 
be advisable: be sure to tell the actors not to 
“ham it up” trying to overdo it. It is a definite 
tendency for high school actors in a variety show 
to get as many laughs as they possibly can. They 
never seem to realize that you can overdo a good 
thing. 

Another caution. If you intend to do imita- 
tions, do either of two things. Make sure that you 
have someone who has some experience in doing 
imitations or get some student in the early part 
of the fall and train him to do imitations well. 
Don’t allow him to do just one type of imitation. 
Make him imitate different actors or singers. For 
example, you should attempt to get him to imi- 
tate such stars as Al Jolson, Nat King Cole, and 
Cab Calloway. 

The orchestra is handled by the music direc- 
tor. Usually he picks those members of the band 
who show some interest in participating in the 
variety show. Sometime during the Christmas 
vacation, the coordinator and the band director 
go over the music which the orchestra will need. 

One of the main functions of the orchestra is 
to give color and life to the opening and closing 
of both the first and the second acts of the variety 
show. The orchestra provides that extra some- 
thing that gives the variety show its life. 

During the four weeks preceding the show 
publicity should be given out in heavy doses. One 
excellent method of advertising the show is by 
means of attractive posters which can be dis- 
tributed throughout the school district or the 
neighborhood by the students. 

Another method of advertising is to have the 
art department print up some stickers for use on 
cars. Also, the art department can take a hand in 
printing up tags to be displayed on students’ shirts 
or coats. 

Plugs can be given to the show over the school 
P.A. system the week previous to opening time 
through tape recordings of different parts ob- 
tained during the rehearsals. By taking pictures 
of different parts of the show during rehearsals, 
the bulletin boards could be utilized the last week 
before the show. 


The daily papers and local radio stations 
should not be neglected. Most of the daily papers 
have a Teen Column over the weekend; this is a 
valuable avenue for publicity. Some of them even 
use pictures. Local radio stations quite frequently 
sponsor school programs. 

Scenery should be kept to a minimum in a 
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variety show. Two changes of scenery are suf- 
ficient: one for the first act; then a different 
scene after intermission. Scenery should enhance 
the show; it should never be used just because 
it is attractive and colorful. Some way or other 
it should help to make the show a better one. 

Planning for the type of scenery to be used in 
the show can be carried out during the Christmas 
vacation with the cooperation of the moderator 
of the art club. Even before the vacation, though, 
it is a good idea to have a general notion of what 
is to be done by the art department. 

Naturally, the last two weeks before the show 
are the most hectic for the coordinator. He needs 
to put the finishing touches to the show; he must 
give it “class” through continuous polishing of 
the different sections. 

Usually he gets the dancers and chorus to- 
gether first because they are the two largest sec- 
tions in the show. Likewise, they generally have 
the most important spots in the show, opening 
and closing both the first and second acts. After 
this work is accomplished, he fits in the acts. 

The first dress rehearsal should occur one 
week before the show, preferably on Sunday 
afternoon. By picking an afternoon there is 
plenty of time to go through the show leisurely. 
On Monday night, rough spots in various acts, 
dances, and singing numbers can be ironed out 
individually. 

Sometimes on Monday night it is also neces- 
sary to have the chorus, dancers, and orchestra 
get together to do some necessary polishing. 
Tuesday evening the entire show goes again. The 
show should be running pretty smoothly by the 
close of Tuesday night. Dress rehearsal occurs 
on Thursday; so Wednesday is usually a free 
evening, unless something drastic has to be done 
at the last minute. 

As far as the coordinator is concerned every- 
thing is over until next year. The real work is 
finished. Now he can sit back and enjoy the 
show. Sometimes, though, it doesn’t work out 
that nicely. 

There are many small details that have to be 
checked. The coordinator, or someone else whom 
he has appointed, should warn all performers 
sometime during the final rehearsal to be sure 
to check over costumes, make-up, and equipment. 

The members of the cast should be told to 
keep their costumes with the wardrobe custodians. 
They should become accustomed to going to one 
place to get their costumes. As far as costumes are 
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concerned it is good to examine everything that 
one orders when it arrives to make sure that it is 
complete and in good order. 

Lighting should be checked carefully during 
the final dress rehearsal. The coordinator should 
check by standing in different parts of the audi- 
torium during the final rehearsal. 

Here are a few items that should be done fol- 
lowing the show. Not only should the stage be 


cleaned thoroughly but everything should be re- 
placed in proper order. A complete financial 
report of the show should be prepared. It is 
very important to write notes of thanks and ap- 
preciation to teachers and other adults who lent 
a hand in making the show a success. Sugges- 
tions for succeeding shows should be made so as 
to promote efficiency and consequently provide 
better performance. 


Participation in debating activities promotes excellent training and experience 
for secondary school students. Data on current question is included here. 


“Is the Russian System of Education 
Preferable to That of the United States?” 


HE SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATEs have 

been the target of severe criticism by many 

American citizens for a number of years. 
Some of these critics are of the variety who always 
feel that the good old days were the best. Many 
of them would turn the clock back a half century 
if they could have their way. We cannot waste 
too much time answering the objections to the 
American system of education produced by this 
group. 

Another group of critics of our system of edu- 
cation consists of those people who feel that we 
are too soft in our demands upon the modern 
day school child. They feel that not only is the 
curriculum too easy, but that it also does not 
include enough of the basic and fundamental 
subjects. 

These people do not want to turn the clock 
back, they just want to improve our schools and 
they feel that they have the answer in a more 
basic curriculum. We must give much attention 
to the criticism of this group because they are not 
only basically reasonable individuals they have 
something of value to offer in the way of im- 
proving our schools. 

In October, 1957, the Russians launched Sput- 
nik and by this one act they proved that what we 
had for years considered to be a sleeping giant 
educationally had been able to produce in 40 
years an educational system that was getting 
results. We are not certain that the Russian 
methods and results are exactly what we want for 
the United States, but this spectacular event 
caused the people of all nations to voice their 
admiration for this Russian accomplishment. 


October, 1958 


HAROLD E. GIBSON 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


The results of the launching of Sputnik caused 
a chain of reactions in this country. First we 
were stunned, and then we wanted to know why 
Russia beat us to this scientific achievement. Ex- 
cuses and real reasons for the Russian feat were 
given on all sides. Finally it was pointed out that 
the system of education that Russia has developed 
probably had much to do with the producing of 
the scientists who made Sputnik possible. 

As soon as it was pointed out that the Russians 
has developed a system of education that was 
producing scientists in fantastic numbers many 
sincere Americans wanted to know just why we 
were not also producing scientists in similar 
numbers. One question led to another and soon 
everything that we do in American schools was 
under the careful scrutiny of the American public. 

Proposals for changing and improving the 
American system of education came from all 
sides. Soon many people began to ask if it would 
not be better to adopt one of the European sys- 
tems of education in this country. Specifically 
many people began to ask why we did not adopt 
the Russian system of education. 

This discussion over the relative merits of the 
American system of education as compared to 
the systems of Great Britain, Russia, and France 
led the committee in charge of selecting a debate 
question for the high schools of this country to 
select the general topic “What System of Educa- 
tion Would Best Serve the Interests of the People 
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of the United States?” During the first semester 
of the present school year high school debaters 


will discuss this general topic. 

Early in January, 1959, a specific question 
will be selected for debate during the remaining 
portion of the school year. This article will deal 
with only one of the possible final selections of 
the debate topic. The exact question that will be 
discussed in this article is the one that deals with 
the Russian system of education. The debate 
question is worded as follows: 

RESOLVED: That the Russian System of Edu- 
cation is Preferable to That of the United States. 

In order to give high school debaters an 
idea of the possibilities of this particular debate 
question, we will include definitions of the terms 
of this topic. 

“THE RussiAN SYSTEM OF EpucATIon”’—Re- 
gardless of the specific wording of the debate 
question the debater should remember that we 
are comparing the total system of education of 
Russia with the total system of the United States. 
In order to give the debater a fuller picture of the 
Russian system we will describe this system in 
more detail later in this article. 

There are certain important features that must 
be considered as being essential to the Russian 
system of education when we debate this subject. 
These essential features are: 

1. Education at all levels is under the control 
of the national government. They are financed, 
directed, and controlled by the Communist rulers. 
The purpose of this national control is to direct 
the thinking of the Russian people. 

2. Education is free, universal, and compul- 
sory from ages seven through 14. After that there 
is great control over the courses taken by students. 

3. Schools are uniform throughout Russia. 
There is a single school system throughout the 
country and among schools the work done in 
one grade is the same in all schools. 

1. There is a complete separation of church 
and state and schools are not controlled by any 
religious body. 

5. The great control exercised by the national 
government sets up the curriculum to meet the 
needs of the nation. This has caused the schools 
to spend a great deal of time on science and 
mathematics. 

6. Russian children spend a longer period of 
time in school in any year. They not only attend 
school on Saturday, but they also have a school 
year of about 210 days. 
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“Is PREFERABLE’ —This term means that the 
Russian system of education has superior dignity 
and worth when compared to that of the United 
States. If the affirmative is able to establish the 
contention that the Russian educational system 
is superior to that of the United States they might 
well follow this contention with the argument 
that we should adopt the Russian system in this 
country. 

“To THAT OF THE UNITED StTaTEs”—When 
we debate this topic we enter into an argument 
over the relative merits of the systems of educa- 
tion in Russia and in the United States. Affirma- 
tive debaters are not forced to argue that the 
Russian system of education is the best in the 
world or that it is the best system of education 
that can be devised. They are debating that the 
Russian system of education is preferable to that 
of the United States. 

Although this question does not state spe- 
cifically that the United States should adopt the 
Russian system of education to replace ours it 
is logical to assume that most affirmative teams 
will propose that we do adopt the Russian system 
of education in this country. 


WHAT Is THE RUSSIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION? 


To a certain extent the education problems of 
Russia and the United States are much the same. 
Both nations are committed to the principle of 
universal education at almost all levels; both have 
many differing racial and cultural traditions 
within their borders; both have large land masses 
with great diversity in climate and topography, 
crops, and industries; and both have courses and 
programs to train millions of people. 

Although the problems of the two nations 
are somewhat similar the student of Russian edu- 
cation is struck by the sharp contrast between 
the way the two nations educate their children. 
The Russian educational system is based upon 
authoritarian theory and practice. Individuals 
who love freedom will not like the Russian edu- 
cational plan. 

While the Russian educational system is based 
upon the authority of the government the Amer- 
ican system is based upon freedom and democ- 
racy. Russia believes that the government should 
control education for the ultimate benefit of the 
state while in the United States we believe that 
the goal of education is the development of the 
individual as a human being with freedom and 
opportunity to choose his own life’s work. 
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Again we will repeat that Russian education 
is nondemocratic, authoritarian, and conducted 
for the benefit of the state. We will not repeat 
this fact every time that we discuss the different 
educational ideas of Russia, but the debater 
should remember that this authoritarian char- 
acteristic of Russian education is to be found at 
every level of education in that country. 

Before we can hope to understand the edu- 
cational system of Russia it may be well to make 
a few comparisons between that nation and the 
United States. Russia has the largest land area 
of any nation, being two and a half times as large 
as the United States. It stretches from the icy 
wastes of the Arctic to the north to the cotton and 
tea plantations and fruit orchards of the south. 
It possesses one-sixth of the world’s land area. 

Russia has a population of over 200 million 
as compared to 170 million in continental United 
States. With these figures in mind we will be 
able to at least compare the numbers of students 
actually going to schools and universities. Based 
upon total populations Russia should have about 
one-sixth more students at all levels than is the 
case in the United States. This is not the case. 
however, since Russia actually has fewer pupils 
and students at all levels of education than is the 
case in the United States. 

It is not possible to make an exact comparison 
of attendance in elementary and secondary schools 
because these two types of schools are not exactly 
the same in the two countries. For example in 
Russia the primary and secondary schools are 
attended from ages seven to 17 and after attending 
school for these ten years the student secures a 
maturity certificate. Because of the longer school 
week and school year the Russian pupil gets ap- 
proximately the same amount of training in ten 
years as the American pupil receives in eight 
years of elementary and four years of high school. 

In the school that compares to our elementary 
and high school the Russians have 30 million 
pupils in attendance. In the United States we have 
almost 28 million pupils in elementary school and 
8.5 million in high school, or a total of 36.5 
million pupils. On a comparative basis Russia 
should have about 42 million in her elementary 
and secondary schools to have an attendance 
comparable to the United States. 


Above the elementary and secondary schools 
Russia has a number of two and three year schools 
that could be compared with our junior colleges 
and the first two years of our colleges and univer- 
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sities. These schools (or colleges) give two years 
of vocational training, two year courses for pri- 
mary teachers, and three year courses of a semi- 
professional nature. 

For the sake of clarity we will call all of these 
institutions semiprofessional schools and in Rus- 
sia they have about 2 million students. In the 
institutions of higher education Russia has 1.8 
million students. These two figures should be 
compared with the more than 3 million college 
and university students in the United States. 

Regardless of how we look at this comparison 
we find that Russia does compare very favorably 
with the United States in the actual number of 
young people attending all schools. They have a 
smaller percentage of their youth in primary and 
secondary schools, but at the level of semiprofes- 
sional and university education they compare 
very favorably with the United States. 

When we stop to consider that Russia has 
been a modern nation dedicated to the principle 
of almost universal education for only about forty 
years their accomplishments must be considered 
to be significant. No other nation in history has 
accomplished so much in developing an educa- 
tional system for all of the people in such a short 
period of time. 

Prior to 1917, Marxists (today known as 
Communists} considered education to be a 
“weapon” of the middle class through which they 
educated themselves and their own children in 
order to secure their positions and their continu- 
ing rule and domination over the “masses.” 

Early. Communists condemned education be- 
cause they said that it was not for the benefit of 
the workers, but merely a device of the capitalists 
to help them make more money. A leading Com- 
munist made this statement: “In capitalistic 
society, the bourgeoisie gives the workers only 
as much education as is in its own interests. And 
that indeed is not much.” 

Since the early Communists were convinced 
that education was being denied the working 
classes in capitalistic countries in order to allow 
the wealthy people to secure more wealth it seems 
only logical that the Communists should favor 
universal education. When the Communists came 
into power in Russia they were committed to the 
policy of universal education for all of the people. 

The Communists were not interested in edu- 
cation for everybody simply because education 
is a good thing. They wanted everybody to be 
educated because they could see that universal 
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education in other countries had helped those 
countries become the leading industrial powers 
of the world. 

Even before the Russian Revolution of 1917 
Russia had had a respectable amount of educa- 
tion. Although education was provided for only 
a small percentage of the population much of the 
university and higher scientific technological 
training compared with the best available in 
Western Europe. Many teachers were brought to 
Russia from the countries of Western Europe, and 
many Russians completed their education in for- 
eign countries. 

During the period of the Tsars only about 7 
per cent of the school population attended schools 
that would prepare them for government service, 
professional careers, and liberal arts education. 
The educational system was definitely designed 
for the few. The Russian peasant received prac- 
tically no education with elementary education 
unavailable to them. 

By 1914 some changes began to appear in 
Russia. The people were demanding education, 
and an optimistic estimate states that about half 
of the children of elementary school age were 
going to some sort of a school. Additional ex- 
pansion of education continued, but Russian 
sources claim that the percentage of illiteracy in 
that country in 1917 was between 60 and 70 
per cent. 

When the Communists came into power in 
1917 many Russian educators favored the intro- 
duction of the new educational ideas then being 
discussed in the Western World. These methods 
included giving the child more freedom in the 
classroom and in general the abandonment of 
the authoritarian teaching methods prevalent in 
Tsarist schools. 

These newer methods in education were intro- 
duced by the Communists and they made it possi- 
ble to demolish most of the older ideas of what 
a school should be. This new freedom for the 
student in the classroom continued until about 
1930. At that time the Communists started to 
return to the authoritarian methods of the old 
Tsarist schools. 

Soviet Poticy Toward EpucaTtion Topay 

There can be little doubt regarding the policy 
of the Soviets in the operation of their schools. 
Education in Russia is to serve the needs of the 
State. The State is all important. To its full 
development every person is expected to con- 
tribute his best efforts as his most important 
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obligation. The growth and development of his 
own individuality and personality are of second- 
ary importance. 

Even the part-time educational programs of 
Russia designed to provide adults with elemen- 
tary education, compulsory education for all 
children from ages seven to 14, and part-time 
vocational education were all designed to meet 
the needs of the State. Leaders of Russia realize 
that if they hope to build up the economic, indus- 
trial, and military power of their nation they 
must have an educated population. 

Russia has such a great interest in education 
that they are using practically every available 
medium to increase their educational level. The 
movies, radio, television, the press, the concert 
hall, and the theatre are all utilized by the 
Russians to further the education of the people. 

In Russia the State attempts to decide through 
its planning mechanism what skills are needed 
and in what proportion they are needed for the 
most efficient development of the State. Even the 
number of children who will be needed to pro- 
vide entertainment for the people is determined 
by the government and only the needed number 
will be allowed to enter ballet school. 

The situation is much the same in athletics. 
Potential athletes are spotted, tested, and selected 
to attend the sixteen physical education schools. 
This careful selection is done in order to insure 
the production of champions and _ excellent 
coaches. It is the duty of these athletes—trained 
at State expense—to win glory and honor for 
Russia. 

Admission requirements to universities and 
to engineering institutes is also based upon the 
needs of the State. Whatever the type of training 
or whatever the kind of school or educational pro- 
gram the individual is permitted to enter, it is 
his duty to contribute his maximum to the State 
in return for State-provided education. Soviet 
students have little or no choice of the studies 
they will take. 

Soviet education aims at education for ex- 
cellence with freedom of choice resting with the 
State to the end that the State may be developed 
to the optimum. By contrast, education in the 
United States aims to give every individual the 
right of free choice to the end that each may 
have opportunity to develop his individual capa- 
cities to the optimum consistent with his abilities 
and desires. 

Briefly, Russia proclaims that education is a 
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right of all Soviet citizens and so every child is 
compelled to go to school for seven years since 
1949. All fees for attending grades seven through 
10 and for attending higher schools were abol- 
ished in 1956. The State also provides a system 
of stipends for students considered likely to be 
of great service to the State as a result of semi- 
professional and higher education. 

All schools in Russia are opened. approved, 
and run by the government. The State determines 
the curriculum and methods of instruction to in- 
sure that education is in line with Party and State 
policy. The general plan of education is the same 
in all sections of the country. Only a very 
few schools are maintained by trade unions and 
religious organizations. Even those privately 
supported schools are required to use the cur- 
riculum and methods of instruction determined 
by the State. 

The State system of education in Russia covers 
all levels—from preschool through the university, 
and the cultural-educational programs for adults. 
Russia makes much of its policy of nondiscrim- 
ination in education on the grounds of race, color, 
sex, language or national or social origin. Rus- 
sian educators say very little about their policy of 
discrimination in education on grounds of poli- 
tical beliefs and policies. 

There is a rigid separation of schools and 
religion. Schools cannot teach the Scriptures and 
religious observances cannot be held in the 
All educational establishments in Russia 


schools. 
are required to give a “scientific-materialistic” 
or atheistic explanation of natural ‘and social 
phenomena. Leaders of Communist Party organi- 
zations work actively to indoctrinate young people 
in the aims and ideals of the Communist party 

a party which disapproves of the role of religion 
in the lives of the people. 

Although education is conducted in the native 
tongue the same basic curriculum is taught and 
the same subject matter is required regardless 
of where the child attends school. Schools are 
coeducational. It is interesting to note that some 
semiprofessional and higher education institu- 
tions have a preponderance of women. Women 
make up 80 per cent of the students training for 
teaching and 60 per cent of those training for 
medicine. In the fields of engineering and tech- 
nical training women make up from 30 to 40 
per cent of university students. 

There are no electives in the primary-second- 
ary schools which make up the first ten years of 
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Russian education. These schools are expected 
to provide a foundation for further training. 
Almost half of the primary-secondary curriculum 
is made up of courses in the physical and natural 
sciences, mathematics through trigonometry, and 
mechanical drawing, because leaders believe that 
these subjects cantribute most directly to mastery 
and control of material environment. 

Soviet semiprofessional and higher educa- 
tional institutions also concentrate on preparing 
students in science and engineering. Of all ad- 
vanced degrees in Russia, 70 per cent are in 
science and engineering. This is a much higher 
percentage than is the case in the United States. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that Russia 
intends to indoctrinate its students with the idea 
that the Russian way of life is superior to all 
others. Students are required to interpret from 
the Communist point of view the information 
that they receive about the rest of the world. 

Since the Communists came into power in 
Russia they have instituted a series of five-year 
periods of development. These periods have been 
broken down into one year periods, but the total 
objective of the five-year period is never lost. 
These periods of development have their influ- 
ence upon Russian education. 

From 1951 to 1955 it was decided to increase 
the production of petroleum at an accelerated 
rate. To do this it became necessary to expand 
not only the petroleum equipment industry and 
facilities for converting crude oil into gasoline, 
but also many more technicians needed to be 
trained. 

The educational institutions were asked to 
educate twice as many workers for the petroleum 
industry than had been educated during the pre- 
vious five-year period. When it was decided to 
double the number of persons trained to work 
in the petroleum industry money was needed to 
put the plan into operation. 

New school buildings had to be provided. 
Stipends for students had to be provided and stu- 
dents had to be directed into this new type of 
training that the State felt was needed. Some new 
school facilities were constructed and some old 
school buildings that were doing a job no longer 
needed by the State were converted into petroleum 
institutes. 

This one example explains how the Russians 
use money, material, and manpower to achieve 
a specific goal. They handle these three important 
items in much the same way we handled our 
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money. material, and manpower during the last 
war. 

On paper this plan appears to be a foolproof 
one that will get the desired results for a country 
with the least amount of effort. It is true that 
many of these planned moves have been suc- 
cessful, but many hitches develop as these nation- 
wide plans are put into use. Some of the reasons 
for failures of these economic planning ideas are: 

1. There is poor planning at the top by the 
national planners. Too much attention to imme- 
diate needs and not enough long term planning. 

2. In a changing technological world it is 
difficult to know how many workers of a specific 
type will be needed in the future. 


3. Russia has trained too many engineers and 


not enough technicians. They do not have enough 
semiskilled workers to support the large number 
of engineers. 

4. Insufficient staff, buildings, and equipment 
in the outlying areas have led to a concentration 
of educational institutions in the populated areas. 

5. Many university professors want to study 
pure science and are not willing to give their time 
teaching the curriculum that the State planners 
dictate. 

The term “financing education” takes on a 
different interpretation in Russia than is the case 
in this country. All educational costs are in- 
cluded in the planned budget which is for “health 
and educational-cultural activities and social serv- 
ices.” In 1955 the amount of the national budget 
allocated to this combined activity was 26.1 per 
cent. 

In some areas of Russia the percentage of 
the budget going to these activities is much higher. 
In Latvia it was 68.1 per cent, in Georgia 68.9 
per cent and in the Ukraine 66.2 per cent of the 
budget. A study of the amount spent in Russia for 
“educational-cultural activities” appears to be 
about 12.1] per cent of the total budget of the 
country as compared to approximately one-fifth 
of that amount which goes for housing. 

TyPEs OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN RUSSIA 

It is the proud boast of Russia that there is 
an educational program available for all ages 
from the cradle to the grave for rural and for 
urban people and for the rich and the poor. It 
has been estimated that one out of every four 
persons is enrolled in some form of school pro- 
gram. This is about the same percentage that 
we have in the United States in some form of 
formal school work. In order to give an under- 
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standing of the types of education in Russia we 
will discuss some of the educational programs of 
that country: 

PRESCHOOL EpucatTion—Some children in 
Russia are provided nurseries or Creches under 
the age of three years. For those between the 
ages of three and seven there are full-time and 
seasonal kindergartens, playgrounds, and other 
activities. Fees are usually required for enroll- 
ment in preschool institutions. 

GENERAL PRIMARY-SECONDARY EDUCATION— 
According to law a child who is seven years of age 
is required to enroll in the first grade. The general 
primary-secondary education program of Russia 
concentrates within a 10-year course of studies 
about the same number of hours of instruction as 
are spread over the 12 years of American elemen- 
tary and high schools. Russian students must 
complete the full primary-secondary school work 
as a prerequisite for higher education. 

The 10-year period of primary-secondary edu- 
cation is divided roughly into four years of pri- 
mary work and the rest is secondary. Examina- 
tions are required at the end of the 4th, 7th, and 
10th grades with certificates being issued to those 
who pass the examinations. The first logical 
point for a student to drop out of school is at 
the end of the 10th year just as we have a ter- 
minal point in American education at the end 
of the 12th year or high school graduation. 

There does not appear to be any great differ- 
ence between the basic primary-secondary edu- 
cation of Russia and the elementary-secondary 
education of the United States. Their course is 
two years shorter, but the actual amount of time 
in school is about the same. 

VocaTIONAL Epucation—Vocational educa- 
tion is provided in Russia to supply industry and 
agriculture with skilled and semiskilled labor. 
Every effort seems to be made to coordinate the 
vocational training offered with the planned needs 
of the country. Voéational training for industry 
is given in: (1) Basic elementary vocational 
schools—2-year trade and railroad schools, 6- 
month to 1-year factory apprentice schools, and 
schools for factory and plant training with courses 
running from 6-months to 2-years; (2) 1- and 2- 
year vocational technical schools training grad- 
uates of the 10-year school in specified technical 
trades; (3) Employer-operated courses and vo- 
cational schools lasting from 2-months to 2-years; 
and (4) Informal and formal on-the-job training 
programs. 
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There does not appear to be any great differ- 
ence between the vocational educational plan of 
Russia and the United States except that we start 
this type of training two years later than is the 
case in Russia. 

SEMIPROFESSIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TRAIN- 
ING—Semiprofessional schools or technicums, as 
they are commonly called, provide training for 
students between the ages of 14 and 30 for jobs 
in the Russian economy which require the serv- 
ices of middle grade specialists. It should be 
remembered that in Russia these courses are not 
regarded as being a part of the system of higher 
education. Some of the types of workers who 
would be prepared in these semiprofessional and 
professional schools are: physical education 
teachers, athletic directors, nurses, dental techni- 
cians, medical aides, laboratory technicians, and 
primary teachers. 

HicHER Epucation—Higher education in 
Russia implies professional training in a basic 
field of knowledge. The course of instruction 
ranges from four to six years depending upon the 
field being studied. Agriculture and _ teacher- 
training institutes have 4-year courses; univer- 
sities and most of the other higher institutions 
have 5-year courses; engineering institutes have 
51-year courses; and medical schools have 6- 
year courses. 

Admission to higher educational institutions 
is based on competitive entrance examinations, 
although honor students from senior secondary 
schools are eligible to automatic admission. Fol- 
lowing a period of study which usually ends with 
the student’s defense of a thesis, or the successful 
passing of a State examination, or both, the stu- 
dent is given a diploma, but no degree. No degree 
is given as is the case in this country. 

The Ministry of Higher Education exercises 
supervisory control, including control of general 
academic standards over all Russian higher 
educational institutions and _ semiprofessional 
schools. It controls teaching staff, curriculums, 
textbooks, enrollment quotas, and the assign- 
ment of graduates. 

The official title of the agency in charge of 
all education is the Union-Republic Ministry of 
Higher Education. It is directly concerned with 
anticipating and meet all needs for manpower 
in Russia. Among the many duties of the Minis- 
try of Higher Education are: 

1. Recommendation of solutions to problems 
pertaining to the development of professional 
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and semiprofessional training. 

2. Formulating of the annual and 5-year 
plans for semiprofessional and __ professional 
education. 

3. Approval of top staff appointments. 

1. Determining the number and types of 
higher educational institutions, composition of 
faculties, and subjects to be taught. 

5. Approval of textbooks and study aids. 

6. Governing admission and graduation 
policies. 

7. Coordination of research work. 

8. Distribution of scientific and laboratory 
equipment. 

9, Supervising the importing of scientific 
equipment. 

10. Maintenance of a roster of staff members 
in Soviet higher educational institutions. 

POSTGRADUATE TRAINING AND ADVANCED 
DecREE ResEARCH—-Russian higher educational 
institutions offer training that in American insti- 
tutions is at the level of the master’s or first pro- 
fessional degree. For persons who are or will be 
engaged in research activity or teaching, there are 
two successive degrees at two successive levels. 
The lower of the two is a 3-year course of studies 


approximating the general requirements of an 


American doctorate program. 

This course leads to the candidate of sciences 
degree. Men and women of standing recognized 
in the Russian scientific and academic world may 
enroll in the more advanced postgraduate pro- 
gram, leading to the doctor of sciences degree. 
These candidates are required to produce a dis- 
sertation of rigid scholarly merit. 

If we were called upon to make a brief evalua- 
tion of the Russian system of education we would 
say that it is designed primarily to meet the needs 
of the State. Scientific knowledge seems to be the 
one thing that the Russians desire at this time 
and so the curriculum has been designed to give 
large amounts of science, mathematics, and for- 
eign languages. 

The course of studies offered is narrow and 
everything that a student studies has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of the State. There is 
some evidence to establish the fact that Russian 
students study somewhat harder at all levels than 
American students. 

Because of the length of this explanation of 
the Russian system of education we are not giving 
any affirmative and negative arguments with sug- 
gested ways to refute these arguments. 
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Practical experience is considered to be an excellent teacher; especially 
efficient and desirable when properly planned, organized, and promoted. 


Learning Leadership Techniques 


Through Practice 


UCH KNOWLEDGE IS NEEDED by high school 

student officers if they wish to perform 

their jobs well. Some of the necessary 
abilities and facts are best acquired over a long 
period of time. Others can well be learned at an 
intensive summer workshop. The student may not 
know where to find printed material on the stu- 
dent council. He may need to familiarize himself 
with the aims and objectives of councils. 

The student may know little of council organi- 
zation. He may value assistance in defining ap- 
propriate projects for the council to undertake. 
He may welcome knowledge of council standards 
and yaluation of techniques. All of this infor- 
matiou can be concentrated into a summer work- 
shop of short duration. 

Certainly student officers need to know how 
to lead the groups which have given them status. 
It helps if they know the characteristics of dif- 
ferent kinds of leadership and the results that 
one might reasonably expect from certain be- 
havior. They can learn techniques of planning 
programs, Student officers can become familiar 
with ways to handle discussions. They can study 
the roles played by persons elected to different 
offices. But. after they have acquired all of 
these facts, it still helps them if they can begin to 
put some of these techniques into practice. 

One of the most effective ways to use the 
group itself as a laboratory for learning about 
techniques of group leadership was developed by 
George Mathes of the Denver, Colorado, Public 
Schools. He organized several subgroups within 
the whole body of students attending the summer 
workshop. Each one of these subgroups is thought 
of as a local student council. 

Depending on the particular workshop, these 
councils are assigned a number of tasks. The 
council group might be asked to pick a name, plan 
a songfest. or suggest solutions to a local school 
problem. As the students live and work together, 
they put into practice many of the things they are 
learning in classes. 


In an earlier article,! the writer summarized 
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some practices, reactions, and suggestions con- 
cerning summer leadership training programs. 
In this article, special consideration is given to 
the use made in such workshops of the group 
itself as a laboratory for group experimentation 
with techniques of leadership. 

The Mathes council pattern is indeed an ef- 
fective device for involving the students them- 
selves in the learning process. The group mem- 
bers not only learn theory about student councils. 
but also put theory into action in a meaningful 
sort of way. 

Probably even before the workshop opens, the 
council subgroups might well be selected in such 
a way that each subgroup of the workshop has 
about the same number of council veterans and 
talented youth in athletics, music, and dramatics. 
This can be done easily if the workshop staff has 
data on the students’ participation and interests. 
There is some value, too, in having a great variety 
of cities, states, or at least sections of the state. 
represented in each subgroup. 


In Texas one summer Mathes asked each work- 
shop council to identify itself with a particular 
community which he described. These hypo- 
thetical communities had elements of similarity to 
many school situations, but, as script writers fre- 
quently say, any similarity to living persons or 
actual places is purely coincidental. 

A year later the writer served as consultant 
at a workshop at the University of Houston. 
There, under the direction of Miss Vera White of 
LaMarque High School, LaMarque, Texas, the 
Mathes council pattern was used with great suc- 
cess. The writer made only minor changes in the 
hypothetical situations that George Mathes had 
prepared earlier. 


1William S. Sterner, “Summer Workshops for Student 
Leaders,““ SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, May, 1958, pp. 267-270. 
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The communities, schools, and their problems, 
which are described below, might in some details 
seem familiar to the reader. There was frankly 
an attempt to be realistic, though one would 
hardly find all of these problems in one school. 
The chief value, however, of these hypothetical 
situations is in their use at the workshops. 

At the opening session of the Houston work- 
shop, each council group was told of the hypo- 
thetical situation in which it was theoretically to 
function. At the same time the council was asked 
to choose its own name, select or paraphrase a 
song for the group, and compose an appropriate 
yell. Thus, the students early became molded into 
a cohesive group. Students who did not know 
each other before the workshop opened began 
soon to identify themselves with the group and 
with each other. It was interesting to watch 
leaders emerge at this early stage. Some of these 
leaders sustained their positions. Others faded 
away as new roles demanded other abilities and 
responsibilities. 

By working together on assignments which at 
first seemed insignificant, students in these newly 
formed groups learned to know each other well. 
Furthermore, as time passed, the council groups 
served as laboratories for applying techniques 
of group leadership. 

On subsequent days the students in each group 
at the Houston workshop attended classes to- 
gether. They planned the songfest, evening pro- 
grams, athletic contests, dances, and banquet. In 
each group the students worked on daily assign- 
ments: stating aims and objectives, writing a 
council constitution, planning internal organiza- 
tion, and developing probable solutions to school 
problems which seem to grow out of the hypo- 
thetical situations described. 


There is certainly no magic in the situations 
which were used by the writer at the University 
of Houston. But they did serve to make other- 
wise theoretical discussions quite concrete to the 
participants. 


It is assumed that students working out solu- 
tions to problems in one situation will be able. 
with the help of the workshop staff and council 
adviser back home, to apply general principles 
learned to their own local school situations. It 
would be foolhardy to expect any workshop or 
training program for student leaders to present 
all the answers to every conceivable problem 
which the students might face during their tenure 
in office. 
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The titles which introduce each one of 
the hypothetical situations below are the ones 
dreamed up by the councils at the Houston work- 
shop. Does the name seem appropriate for the 
group? (The students had only a few minutes to 
agree upon a name.) With what problems would 
the council need to concern itself in each one of 
these hypothetical situations? How should each 
council try to solve its problems? 

Each of the situations are described below. 

Timeless Tillers and City Dwellers. Our school 
is in a town of about 4,000 people and serves a 
rich farming area. Next fall it is expected that 
750 pupils will be enrolled in our four-year high 
school. About 40 per cent of the students are 
transported to school each day by bus; some of 
these persons spend as much as a full hour each 
way on the busses each day. In recent years, 
there has been some bitter feeling developing be- 
tween the town and rural pupils. 

The school staff is composed of thirty-five 
teachers, a full-time principal, director of guid- 
ance, three full-time secretaries in the front office, 
and a school nurse. Through the years, there has 
been only a moderate turnover of the school staff; 


‘ some have been there a long time; others have 


little experience. 

Over the years our school has had a good 
reputation for scholastic achievement, though only 
about twenty-five per cent of our graduates have 
gone on to college. 

The student council is generally well regarded 
in the community served by our school and the 
students as a whole seem to think of the council as 
being truly representative of them. Membership 
on the student council includes a representative 
from each of the twenty-seven home rooms, the 
presidents of the four classes, and the officers of 
the students’ association. Council meetings are 
scheduled after school, just as are sports, play 
practice, and club affairs. 

As head of the vocational agriculture depart- 
ment, the faculty sponsor of the student council 
tries to spend as much time as he possibly can out 
on the farms supervising students’ projects. Our 
new principal was formerly a very successful foot- 
ball coach in our school. He has been quoted 
as saying before coming to this school that no 
teacher or student is going to tell him how to 
run his school. 

Wrangling Roughnecks. Only three years ago 
our school was located in a sparsely settled cattle- 
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raising area. About 300 pupils were then en- 
rolled in our four-year high school; about twenty 
per cent were transported to school by bus. The 
school staff included twelve teachers, one sec- 
retary, and a principal who taught two classes 
of algebra, served as disciplinarian, and advised 
the student council. 

About thirty months ago a large oil field was 
discovered just on the edge of town within sight 
of our school. Trailer camps have sprung up. 
School enrollment has skyrocketed to 500 pupils 
and is currently increasing at the rate of twenty 
students a month. Most of the pupils live in or 
near our town. 

It is expected that next fall twenty teachers 
will be on the faculty, though the principal is 
having great difficulty filling the mathematics 
job. There is still only one secretary. Last year 
the principal was relieved of his teaching assign- 
ment because many of the new teachers are com- 
pletely inexperienced. 

The new teachers especially put great stress in 
class on having the students recite what they have 
read in the textbook. We thoroughly enjoy inter- 
scholastic sports, the annual senior play, and an 
occasional assembly. Outside of these activities, 
there isn’t much to do around school except study. 

Last year the school was run on a staggered 
schedule. Some pupils came in for the first 
period and left at the end of the seventh period: 
others arrived later and left later. There is a 
grave possibility that the whole school will be 
going on half-day sessions if the bond issue is 
not passed in the special election. 

The behavior of certain new pupils, presum- 
ably a small percentage of the new group, has 
Some 
people wonder why it is necessary to spend a lot 


been described by old-timers as “rowdy.” 


of money on our school if young people behave 
so badly today. Furthermore, the rivalry between 
the new pupils and the children of the older fam- 
ilies resulted last spring in a very bitter cam- 
paign for the election of officers for the student 
council, 

Vero’s Fiddlers. We have a senior high school 
of 500 students located in a fine community which 
has been supporting a rather traditional school. 
Until recently there has been a great deal of stu- 
dent interest in our student council, but this 
interest seems to be declining now. 
twenty-three teachers on the 
faculty: most teach five or six classes a day. Four 
teachers are relieved of a class period each day 


There are 
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in order to advise students regarding college, vo- 
cations, etc. Our principal is a woman who knew 
many of our parents when they were students of 
hers in this school. 


In general the faculty has been much con- 
cerned with their formal class work and pays 
little attention to the student council. Because 
the Latin teacher has only four classes and no 
other extracurricular activity, she has been asked 
to sponsor the student council. She has not en- 
couraged our council to hold regular meetings 
and we do not want to waste a lot of time on the 
little business that seems to come to our attention. 
Obviously the council meets only infrequently 
after school and, at increasing intervals. Most 
other clubs and sports meet after school too. 


By contrast, the junior high school in our 
community has an exceptionally good student 
council. The graduates of that school, upon 
coming to the senior high school, are especially 
interested in breathing new life into our council. 
However the inertia here soon cools their en- 
thusiasm. 

Pesky Pop-offs. Ours is a large senior high 
school. There are four other senior high schools 
and twelve junior high schools located in our city. 
Our school is a comprehensive one and serves an 
area of the city which has many multilingual 
homes. Our parents work in the industrial area. 
and in most cases both parents are employed out- 
side the home. 

There is a great deal of competition between 
the senior high schools in our city. During the 
past five years we have won a majority of the 
major athletic championships. Last year the 
president of the state association of student coun- 
cils was from our school. ‘As a result of these 
accomplishments, the other schools are extremely 
jealous of us. 

The sponsor of our student council is the 
director of activities who teaches no classes. He 
has been our staunch advocate, and supports us 
even when the principal wants to softpedal our 
competitive nature. 

Because our council meetings frequently run 
over into the class period after our regular meet- 
ing during the activity period, some of our teach- 
ers have been complaining that we miss too much 
of our education. Our principal affirms that our 
interscholastic successes have not been achieved 
at the expense of our scholastic work. Only 
about ten per cent of our graduates enter college. 
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THANKSGIVING ASSEMBLY 


A student assembly committee of one high 
school tells about a program that they promoted. 
We felt that in the wealth of material things with 
which we are blessed, our students have lost 
much of the real spirit of Thanksgiving. We 
wanted to arouse in them a little of that spirit, 
but how to do it became a real problem. Just 
“preaching” wouldn’t get us far. 

We thought of dramatization, but that didn’t 
fit in very well with our idea because we just 
could not find exactly what we wanted to drama- 
tize. Our principal innocently solved our problem 
when he mentioned casually to our faculty adviser 
that he would like to see the art department rep- 
resented in an assembly program. 

Here was the answer. We would ask the art 
department to make original drawings on the 
theme, “The Spirit of Thanksgiving.” These 
original drawings could be thrown on the screen 
and each artist give a little talk about his slide 
and what it represented. We conferred with the 
art teacher who promised to talk the proposition 
over with her art students. 

Their verdict was that they would like to make 
art sketches, but that some of the better art stu- 
dents were not very good at talking and preferred 
not to try to explain their work. 

The art teacher solved that problem by finding 
a short story, “The Story of Thanksgiving,” by 
Elizabeth Hough Secrist, which she read to the 
class. Each student chose some part of the story 
to illustrate. 

We selected a reader, and as the story was 
read the illustrations were thrown on the screen. 
Combined with our customary devotions and 
several Thanksgiving hymns, this gave us some- 
thing unique in the way of a Thanksgiving 
program. 

The program was extremely successful in that 
it opened to us a new realm of possibilities for 
future programs and accomplished its purpose 
of bringing something of “The Spirit of Thanks- 
giving” to our students. 


ANNUAL THANKSGIVING PROGRAM 

Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter are the 
dates on the school calendar when programs of a 
semireligious nature are presented in most of 
the schools throughout the country. Many of the 
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programs are first given in assembly and after- 
wards repeated in a performance for the public. 

Thanksgiving offers an excellent opportunity 
to emphasize certain themes as well as to express 
appreciation for our blessings. Following is a 
description of a Thanksgiving assembly presented 
in a high school in one of the eastern states. 

Our junior and senior high grades combined 
resources to present a number of scenes captioned 
“America, the Beautiful,’ for the Thanksgiving 
assembly. 

The song, “America, the Beautiful,” was sung 
by one of the students to a piano accompaniment. 
It provided a quiet and reverent atmosphere for 
the following pageant-like program. 

“The Harvest Scene” showed a freshly com- 
bined wheat field. The scenery in the background 
corresponded to the first stanza of “America, the 
Beautiful.” The boys were dressed in overalls, 
plaid shirts, and straw hats. The girls wore ging- 
ham dresses and sunbonnets and carried flower 
baskets. 

The wheat harvesters stopped to view the 
beauty of the countryside, and appeared to carry 
on a conversation until the curtain fell. 

Then the curtain rose again, the characters 
were dressed in traditional Pilgrim costumes. 
There was a ship in the distance, and “The Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims’ was recited by one of the 
students. 

Another scene, “Giving Thanks,” was based 
upon a Thanksgiving dinner with the family, in 
modern dress, seated around the table. 

In “The Feast of the Tabernacles,” we saw 
a Hebrew boy giving thanks before an altar 
adorned with his offering while his father read. 
Both characters were dressed in loose robe-like 
garments. 

An altar piled high with food was the center of 
the “Greek Harvest Festival.” Several Greeks 
bearing torches were posed as though marching 
around the altar. 

Four Pilgrims “On Fowling,” were posed in 
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the next scene in the act of hunting and shoot- 
ing wild fowl. 

“The First Thanksgiving” showed Pilgrims 
and Indians in the act of praying. The students 
wore the usual Pilgrim and Indian costumes. 

Next, in “Lincoln’s Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion,” a student representing Lincoln, stood look- 
ing at the Proclamation which he held in his 
hands. : 


In the “I Am An American” scene, students 
portrayed different types of Americans and told 
why they were thankful they were Americans. 
The chorus sang “I Am An American,” and the 
curtain closed. The assembly was concluded with 
everyone singing other patriotic songs. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS ASSEMBLY 


Usually one week in November is set aside for 
enrollment in the Junior Red Cross. Then, too, 
there is generally some other activities occurring 
about this time which can be worked into an 
assembly built around the activities of this or- 
ganization. Community chest campaigns, bond 
drives, or any welfare project can be related to 
the work of the Junior Red Cross. Health and 
safety are other topics which are related to' the 
Junior Red Cross which are prominent about this 
time of the year. 

One high school has an aggressive Junior Red 
Cross chapter. Each year a number of assemblies 
are presented to the student body to acquaint all 
students with the work of the organization, to 
enlist membership, and to arouse interest in the 
projects completed by the student council. 

This particular assembly was in the form of 
a model student council meeting. The stage was 
set with tables and chairs and decorated with 
posters, flag, and representative objects such as 
portfolios, gift boxes, place cards, and graphs of 
activities. 

The officers and members of the council were 
seated on the stage to represent one of the usual 
meetings. The regular business of the council 
for the month was conducted in regular order. 

Reports were given on the activities of the 
council including accident prevention, first aid, 
home nursing, gift boxes, international school 
correspondence, water, safety, disaster relief with 
disaster maps, sale of Government stamps and 
savings bonds, salvage collection, and local, na- 
tional, and international services of all kinds. 

At the conclusion of the program the president 
of the student council summarized the work of the 
chapter, integrated the projects to give a general 
idea of the purposes of the organization, and 
stated briefly the philosophy of education which 
this project exemplified in the general program 
of the school. 
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The assembly maintained a high interest be- 
cause it was concrete, definite, and related to 
activities in which the entire school had partici- 
pated. It was stimulating because it presented 
some of the best work done by the council. 

The program stressed not primarily the fin- 
ished product but sought to develop within the 
students a social consciousness which should bear 
fruit in adult life in a more active and intelligent 
support of the great social institutions of America. 

TYPES OF PROGRAMS 

I. Curricular: 

AGRICULTURE: 

“Blue Ribbon Parade” (Raising champion live- 
stock.) 

Science in Agriculture—panel discussion. 

Farm mechanics—demonstration of tools, equip- 
ment. 

ART: 

Chalk talks: 

Techniques in art—demonstrations. 

Famous artists—dramatization or “live portraits.” 

Art in our lives—talks with visual aids. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION: 

Office machines—demonstrations. 

What is business—dramatizations or playlets. 

The business of (films or speakers 
representing certain businesses). 

DRIVER EDUCATION: 

The anatomy of an automobile—talks, demonstra- 
tions. 

Owning a car—talks on buying, insuring, main- 
taining. 

On the highway—talks with visual aids. 

ENGLISH: 

Folks in fiction—pantomimes, portraits, or dra- 
matizations of famous literary characters. 
Letters in our lives—talks or discussions on use 
of letters, famous letters, “pen pals,” etc. 
Poetry festival—individual or group interpreta- 

tions, authors’ recordings of their poems 

(Frost, Sandburg, Sarett, Lindsay, etc.). 

What are you reading?—book reviews, current 
magazines, etc. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY: 

First Aid—demonstrations of resuscitation, hand- 
ling “shock,” bandaging, safety precautions, 
etc. 

Keep healthy and happy—playlets on food, exer- 
cise, rest, care of the body. 

Our community’s health—films or talks on water, 
sewage, food inspection, communicable dis- 
eases. 

HOME ECONOMICS: 

What they’re wearing—style show, or demonstra- 
tion of appropriate dress. ' 

Enjoy your food—talks, demonstrations on pre- 
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paring and serving outdoor 
restaurant eating. 

Baby-sitter—discussion of qualities, responsibili- 
ties, techniques. 

Look the part—skits on manners, grooming, per- 
sonality. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 

Mr. Fixit—dramatization of use of tools, 
repairs, use of materials. 

Shop show—exhibition and 
made. 

Working with your hands—talks, interviews, or 
discussions on skilled work as a vocation. 

LANGUAGE: 

Spanish fiesta—music, dramatization, talks. 

Talking Latin—dialogues or ‘talks on Latin in 
English. 

Trip to (France, Germany, Italy . . .—guide and 
tourists depicting customs, language, etc., or 
talks with color-slides. 

Living with the (English, Dutch, Arabs .. 
by student representative. 

MATHEMATICS: 

A world without numbers—playlet or demonstra- 
tion-talk. 

Mathematics at work—demonstration of use of 
surveying, geometry, trigonometry, slide-rule, 
etc. 

Mathematical men—imaginary 
great mathematicians. 

MUSIC: 

Are you listening?—talks and recordings on how 
to appreciate music. 

What is a (band, orchestra)?— 
type of presentation. 

“T Hear America Singing”—talks with presenta- 
tions by individuals and choral groups. 

American heritage of song—operetta preview; 
skits from forthcoming operetta. 

TV types—impersonations of current musicians. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 

Play for now and then—exhibitions of archery, 
bowling, golf, tennis. 

Let’s dance—demonstrations of folk-dancing, in- 
terpretative dancing, forms of modern dancing. 

A ball—talks, demonstrations on the numerous 
types and uses of balls for play. 

Keeping fit—talks, discussions, or demonstrations 
on use of body in work, play, competitive 
sports. 

SCIENCE: 

Close-ups of life—talks, visual aids, demonstra- 
tion of microscopic plants and animals. 

Chemistry at work—demonstrations, visual aids. 

Science and better living—exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, talks. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: 

“Government for the people”—narrator and skits 


food, cookery, 


home 


talks on articles 


J—talk 


conference of 
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showing the scope, nature, and value of gov- 
ernment services. 

“Government by the people’’— a “hearing” of local 
government officials conducted by students. 
‘Justice for all’—mock trial to illustrate rights of 

the accused and court procedure. 

SPEECH: 

Speech makes society possible—narrator and skits 
showing how we use speech in all phases of 
our lives. 

Discussion and democracy—demonstration of 
poor and good discussions in committee work 
and community problems. 

Which way?—a debate, intramural or interscho- 
lastic, on a current problem (perhaps state high 
school debate question). 

“We present’’—local contest in oratory, extem- 
pore speaking, interpretative reading, etc.— 
or presentations by winner before representing 
school in district contests or festivals. 

Experiencing poetry—presentations by a choral 
speaking group. 

II. Cocurricular: 

STUDENT COUNCIL: 

Orientation program—talks, interviews to ac- 
quaint new students with school traditions, 
organization, procedures, etc. 

After high school what?—perhaps two programs: 
(a) vocation for the high school graduate; 
(b) college education. 

We have a problem—discussions, talks, forums on 
problems of student attitudes, behavior, noon 
hour activities, cars, etc. 

PEP CLUB: 

Teaching new yells, school songs, card-section 
techniques, etc. 

School spirit—introductions, talks, skits to show 
what school spirit includes, how it is shown, 
etc. 

SCHOOL PAPER: 

Your paper—introduction of editors, talks on con- 
tributing articles, cartoons, pictures, etc. 

YEARBOOK: 

How a yearbook comes into being—talks, inter- 
views, exhibits. 

Yearbook preview—reports, exhibits of aspects 
on the forthcoming yearbook (an opaque pro- 
jector might well be used). 

DRAMATICS CLUB: 

A program of one-act plays. 

Skits from forthcoming dramatic productions. 

Puppet show. 

Shakespeare on film—shortened film version of 
Shakespearian play. 

CAMERA CLUB: 

The photographer’s equipment—exhibitions, dem- 
onstration. 
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Good photography—opaque projection of stu- 
dents’ photography. 

We’re in the movies—showing of motion pictures 
taken of various school activities. 

Future Teachers of America— 

Future Farmers of America— 

Future Homemakers of America— 
Demonstrations, skits, talks portraying inter- 
ests and activities of these groups. 


III. Community: 

Civic: 

For your protection—talks, films, demonstrations 
by representatives of police and fire depart- 
ments. 

Who pays?—talks or discussions on costs of 
schools and government and methods of taxa- 
tion (school or local government officials). 

For better schools—Panel-forum by school board 
members and P.T.A. officers. 


CULTURAL: 

Far away places—illustrated talks by local people 
on visits abroad, hunting expeditions, etc.; use 
foreign students in colleges. 

Your library—talks or interviews, using local 
librarians. 

The interesting past—talks, exhibits, or pictures 
by staff of local museum or by member of 
faculty. 

Music—performance by faculty members, college 
groups, or community artists. 

My hobby—talk with pictures or demonstration, 
or a panel composed of people who have inter- 
esting hobbies—faculty or local residents. 

‘All the world’s a stage’”’—talk or presentations by 
faculty or local theatre group on play appre- 
ciation. 


OCCUPATIONAL: 

Which college?—“college day” 
various institutions. 

Why I am a (teacher, doctor, lawyer, nurse, etc.) 
—talks by faculty members, local representa- 
tives of professions. 

My business is (pharmacy, grocery retailing, fill- 
ing station operator, beauty parlor operator, 
etc.)—talks by local business people. 

Work in a modern factory—talks or panel by 
laborers, foreman, managers of local factory. 


speakers from 


IV. Commercial Programs: 

FREE PROGRAMS: 

Films, speakers explaining products, services, and 
opportunities in individual corporations, (e.g. 
Ford Motor Co., General Motors Corp., United 
States Steel Corp., etc.). 


PAID PROGRAMS: 
Entertainers, musicians, lecturers, etc., from com- 
mercial services (see ‘‘Resources”). 
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News-n otes and Comments 


Scout Pamphlet Available 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. have published a 
pamphlet titled “Schools and Scouts.” The pam- 
phlet was prepared to emphasize a pattern of co- 
operation, to indicate additional ways in which 
school personnel can help the Scouts, and methods 
in which the Scouts can extend their services to 
the schools. Varied programs are followed by 
Brownies, Intermediates, and Seniors. Eleven 
fields most interesting to girls are: homemaking; 
arts and crafts; literature and dramatics; music 
and dancing; community life; international friend- 
ship; nature; out-of-doors; sports and games; agri- 
culture; health and safety. For information write 
to the organization, 830 Third Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


Money in Their Jeans 

America’s 17 million young people between 
12 and 20 have a lot of money to spend—approxi- 
mately 9 billion dollars a year. Here are some of 
the ways they spend it: Two out of three own 
their own cameras—and use them (one of every 
four photographs is snapped by a teen-ager). Teen- 
agers buy half of all the small radios that are sold 
and about 70 per cent of the single records. Our 
young people also account for five per cent of 
the nation’s gas consumption.—National Parent- 
Teacher 


Observe 25th Anniversary 
The 25th Anniversary of the Bausch & Lomb 
honorary science award was observed in June. 
This award, a bronze medal, is presented to some 
6,500 outstanding high school science students 
each year. A total of some 125,000 medals have 
been presented during the past twenty-five years. 


Ball Equipment Is Quite Usable 

A new lightweight ball bat, weighing only 
about one-half pound, and a matched one-ounce 
ball eliminate danger while encouraging skiil and 
coordination for young ball players. Both arti- 
cles are made with lightweight polyethylene by 
Cosom Industries, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The bat is regular size, as is the ball. Surface 
holes limit the path of flight of the ball. It helps 
children learn to catch without flinching. Since 
the ball will not break windows and the bat will 
not mar walls or woodwork, the matched set can 
be used in restricted areas, such as backyards, 
near swimming pools, and inside the house 
recreation rooms. 
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A New Concept in Twirling Camps 

Don Sartell’s “Camp of the Dells,” for baton 
twirlers was held at the Camp at Janesville, 
Wisconsin. The one-week sessions were held in 
June, featuring a “counselor-student” method of 
personalized instruction. Campers could take one 
of three specific courses—or take a combination. 
Courses pursued: (1) Contest twirling; (2) Show 
twirling-novelty work; (3) High school majorette 
and drum major’s course—dealing primarily in 
strutting, marching, field routines, signals, etc. 
Instruction, meals, educational tours, and fun 
events were included in the program. 


$100,000,000 For Fishing 

It is estimated that over $100,000,000 will be 
spent in 1958 by anglers throughout the United 
States for fresh and salt water fishing tackle. 
Almost one-third of this—$30,000.000—will be 
spent for leaders, swivels, lures and spinners, with 
a good proportion being made of Monel nickel- 
copper alloy to insure them against rusting.— 
White Metal Newsletter 


State FTA Conference Held 

More than 300 high school members of Future 
Teachers of America attended the second annual 
all state conference on the campus, University of 
Delaware, last spring. Theme for the conference 
was “Prepare Today, Teach Tomorrow.” 

Members of the National Student Educational 
Association, University of Delaware, acted as 
hosts during the meeting, which was cosponsored 
by the D.S.E.A. Other organizations involved were 
Delta Kappa Gamma, D.A.S.A., Wilmington Chap- 
ter, American Association of University Women, 
University of Delaware and State Department of 
Public Instruction.—D.S.E.A. Jots 


Science Club Has Many Projects 

The Science Club of Nasson College, Spring- 
vale, Maine, promotes many varied projects. This 
club is organized for and in the interest of sci- 
ence. It is divided into groups and each group 
works on a project of its own. Some of the group 
projects for the year were the completion of a 
tensile machine and a lathe; the construction and 
operation of a miniature set of rockets to study 
the operations of full-scale missiles and work on 
a college radio station. 


K.A.Y. Summer Camp Is Popular 
The two sessions of the Kayette Summer Camp 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1958-1959 


WHAT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION WOULD BEST 
SERVE THE INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES? 


g DEBATE HANDBOOK : $3.50 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 2.25 
SET OF SPEECHES 1.50 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 1.00 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS.... 1.90 
(Extra Copies to the same school) .. 1,00 
DEBATE REVIEW : 2.40 
DEBATE TIME CARDS , 35 
COMBINATION OFFER 
Consisting of one Debate Handbook, One Set oi 
Speeches, and the "Debate Review.” 
PRICE $7.30 


(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in Combination 
‘offer for $1.00 additional) 


SCHOOL OFFER 
Consisting of five (5) Debate Handbooks, One Set 
of Speeches, and the “Debate Review.” 
PRICE 


(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in School Offer 
for $1.00 additional) 


« & 


MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 

















were filled to capacity, according to the Kansas 
High School Activities Journal. Girls attending 
the summer camp were privileged to participate 
in the following leadership training classes: 
Service Programs, Special Programs, Finance and 
Publicity, Club Parties, Personality, Dating, Mu- 
sic, and Recreation. The recreation classes in- 
cluded swimming for beginners, intermediates, 
and advanced swimmers; as well as horseback 
riding, rifle range practices, and supervised 
games. 


Slide Projection Booklet Offered 

A well-written and illustrated booklet on color 
projection, including helpful information on 
taking good color slides, has been published. The 
booklet is offered free of charge to anyone inter- 
ested in color slide projection. A section on 
“Taking Good Color Slides,” including indoor and 
outdoor pictures is included. The section on 
“Putting on a Slide Show” also gives distances to 
the screen and screen sizes for the various Realist 
projectors. Anyone interested in obtaining a copy 
of this booklet is invited to write direct to Sales 
Department, Realist, Inc., 2051 North 19th Street, 


Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin. 
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What You Need 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 

The eighteenth annual “Educators Guide to 
Free Films” came off the press in July. This 1958 
copyright is the 18th edition of an excellent pub- 
lication that all schools should have. The Guide 
lists 4,013 titles—there were 1,957 titles eight 
years ago. The number of sources of free films 
has increased from 615 a year ago to 625 in 1958. 

Audio-visual programs have expanded greatly 
in the past decade and are still growing. Signifi- 
cant contributions have come out of the joint 
efforts of educators and distributors to add in the 
sum total of good supplementary audio-visual 
source materials. 

Many films rented or sold by other agencies 
are available without cost to users of “Film 
Guide.” Included in the publication is an article, 
“Towards Better Schools,” by Dr. John Guy 
Towles. This latter article will be furnished free 
to educators who ask for it. The price of the 
“Educators Guide to Free Films” is $7.00. Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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How We Do It 








THE “POWDERS” VERSUS 
THE “PUFFS” 

At Robert E. Lee High School in Jacksonville, 
Florida, senior girls play football—real football 
just like the boys. Equipped with helmets, shoul- 
der and hip pads, tennis shoes, and junior varsity 
uniforms, the girls learn how to tackle, block, 
run, pass, and kick. Some hundred girls hit the 
gridiron yearly and experience the thrill of being 
a football hero—or as in this case, heroine. 

There is a purpose behind all this feminine 
masculinity, believe it or not. Six football sea- 
sons ago, the Senior Girls’ Club was looking for 
a new way to raise money. Someone suggested a 
girls’ football game. It was decided to divide the 
interested senior girls into two teams—the 
Powders and the Puffs. The response was over- 
whelming. 

Besides trimming figures, which is a motive 
behind the participation of many of the girls, the 
participants, without realizing it at the time, learn 
the fundamentals of the football game. The boys 
are all for this because they hate to take a girl 
to a game only to have her ask an unceasing num- 
ber of foolish questions. 

Besides learning fundamentals, the girls learn 
the true value of something far more important— 
teamwork. In football some may be better than 
others but the team is counting on each individual 
to do his or her part. It is a wonderful feeling to 
be a major part of something and to experience 
the closeness of teammates. 

Of course there were the hilarious times when, 
for instance, the two teams line up on the wrong 


A Real Power Play 


October, 1958 


end of the field twice, or the time when there 
were 23 players on the field. Then there were 
problems brought on by oversized equipment like 
when one girl’s hip pads were so large they ended 
up around her knees, or when, in the game, the 
writer completed a pass with helmet on back- 
wards. 

The practice sessions are coached by senior 
members of the varsity squad—usually four or 
five for a team. The boys seem to enjoy it and 
each year do an excellent job of coaching the girls. 

Boys also act as cheerleaders for the game, 
with tryouts judged by the junior girl cheer- 
leaders. Each year the game is broadcast by a 
local radio station. 

The Powder-Puff game is one of the most 
looked-forward-to events of the senior year; and 
the girls are reluctant to leave the field after the 
final whistle has blown. It is played on the foot- 
ball field behind the school on one of the seem- 
ingly coldest nights in December. 

Tickets for the spectacle are sold at fifty cents 
for students; and $1.00 for adults. The money goes 
for more feminine events and activities at the end 
of the year, such as the Senior Girls’ Luncheon, 
the Senior Girls’ Tea, the Senior Picnic at the 
beach, and the Senior dance following graduation. 
—Dorothy Willcox, Robert E. Lee High School, 
Jacksonville, Florida 


REMINISCENCE OF 
OUR LATIN CLUB. 

We, the Junior Classical League members of 
Latrobe High School, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, have 
participated in many Junior Classical League ac- 
tivities that bring us closer together by means of 
fun, common knowledge, understanding, and 
working together. Many of us have been friends 
since early childhood. 

Those students who had attained good grades, 
those who rank high in leadership, character, 
service, and scholarship, are initiated into the 
National Latin Honor Society. The members 
initiated the previous year attended a banquet 
and encouraged others to work and try hard in 
the previously mentioned qualifications in order 
that they might enter our society. 

It’s an impressive sight to behold—everyone 
dressed up and each holding a candle and reciting 
the J.C.L. creed. 

Our initiation in the Junior Classical League 
this year was included in our first meeting of the 
school year. The students were required to learn 
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the J.C.L. Creed and the former members ex- 
plained what was expected of the members and 
they explained the members’ future. 

Many people attended the annual banquet and 
each person had an enjoyable time. The business 
meeting was held and then came our added at- 
traction—a play entitled “The Roman Family,” 
which was an excellent performance. Other en- 
tertainment consisted of a trumpet solo, baton 
twirlers, and our J.C.L. chorus. We had a fine 
dinner served on tables carefully decorated by 
volunteer members. Everyone was satisfied with 
the results of this meeting, which was recorded 
and broadcast on a Latrobe radio station. 

Besides learning and working hard at lessons, 
our students feel that they have another duty. 
This is what we call recruiting for the J.C.L. Four 
students accompanied by Miss Reeping, went to 
Peabody High School, which is in Pittsburgh, to 
attend a Latin meeting. Since this school isn’t 
a J.C.L. chapter, we have informal talks intro- 
ducing them to it, explaining its functions, re- 
lating our good times, and urging them to become 
members. 

We are planning to have more trips for the 
purpose of gaining new members in the future. 
Another of our ways of getting new chapters is 
to invite other schools to our banquets. Those 
who have already attended are thinking seriously 
of joining. We are hoping they do for we want 
others to have just as much fun as we do. 

One of the best ways to train for nursing is 
to visit the hospital often. Preparing for the 
future is the chief aim of our Readers’ Group. 
Girls joining this organization are assigned certain 
days for visiting, which are usually Saturdays. 

The members read, talk, play games, and en- 
tertain the hospitalized children. The parents 
appreciate their efforts, for they realize that the 
students honestly try their best. The children 
don’t miss their parents so much and the students’ 
visiting helps to relieve the tension and to pass 
the time away for the “kids.” 

So you see, this Readers’ Group has a two-fold 
purpose: We gain valuable practice in handling 
the sick and it helps relieve the monotony of the 
day for the little ones. We become willing servants 
of the little children for they are as good or better 
than we in the eyes of God. 

We have shared our experiences in what we 
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call “Amicitia Week.” This is considered a meet- 
ing for this reason: Meetings promote good feel- 
ings among members of an organization. This is 
the main aim of our “Amicitia Week.” 

On the first day the boys are nice to the girls, 
carrying their books, holding their chairs, and 
flattering them, more or less. The second day is 
just the opposite; for the girls are then nice to 
the boys. The next the students are especially 
kind to their teachers, giving them apples, doing 
their homework assignments well, and cooperating 
to their fullest. 

Although students receive homework assign- 
ments, the teachers are very generous on the 
fourth day. On the final day of Amicitia Week 
everyone is helpful: Everyone is considerate; 
everyone respects the rights and wishes of his 
friends, as well as others. Although this is our 
special week of friendship, we try to maintain 
this friendly manner all during the year. 

As an example of cooperation and teamwork, 
let me use our projects. These are required in 
the course and take many hours of our members’ 
time. Some work together on these projects and 
the many beautiful objects are displayed in the 
trophy cases and may become the permanent 
possessions of the school. Besides getting recrea- 
tion and a useful way of passing time away we 
indirectly learn the customs of the Romans and 
the peoples of their times. 

One of the main events of our school is the 
basketball games and the J.C.L. is not to be left 
out. We have annual contests between Latin I 
and Latin II students. The purpose of these is not 
only to help exercise the body of a future citizen 
and voter and teach him to work well with others, 
but it serves to wipe out any feeling of superiority 
that Latin II students might have, for often times 
Latin I classes win. 

These games are always enjoyed and pleasant 
and the names are placed on a trophy located in 
our school trophy case. The best way to enjoy 
these contests is through participation and the 
students must realize this for many more turn 
out than are needed for the games. They aren’t 
too disappointed as long as they can cheer on the 
players, their best friends.—Sandra Harr, Latrobe 
High School, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


HELPING THEMSELVES BY 
HELPING OTHERS 


An activity at Miller High School which pro- 
vided a favorable opportunity for both students 
and teachers to practice good citizenship was 
begun last year, shortly after the beginning of the 
fall school term. Several members of the news- 
paper staff asked their adviser if they could print 
a special Goodfellow edition of the school paper 
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—donating all proceeds to the organization which 
helped needy children at Christmas time. 

In carrying out this activity it was felt that all 
participants would have the opportunity to con- 
tribute to a worthy cause. At our school the 
journalism class has the major responsibility for 
producing the school newspaper each month. 

By individual self assignment and by appoint- 
ment of reporters—home rooms, clubs, classes, 
and all other student activities are covered regu- 
larly for school news. A meeting of the journalism 
staff, adviser, and department head in English 
was arranged and the matter was discussed. 

Throughout the discussion problems arose and 
solutions were formulated as we worked together. 
Someone remarked that the paper would have to 
be sold. 

Would the members of the student council 
help out as they did when money was collected 
for the United Fund drive? Another meeting was 
planned and representatives of the student coun- 
cil were invited to participate. Plans were laid 
to prepare, edit, publish, and distribute a Good- 
fellow edition of the school paper. 

It was also decided to sell the paper in the 
school on the same day that coincided with the 
Old Newsboy campaign and sale. Metropolitan 
newspapers are not permitted to be sold inside the 
school proper. 

For six weeks the staff contacted classes and 
student organizations. They wrote and edited the 
materials for this special publication, in addition 
to their work of putting out the regular monthly 
edition of the school newspaper. With the help 
of volunteers from the student council they can- 
vassed the neighborhood stores and small busi- 
ness concerns securing sixty-seven advertise- 
ments for this special issue. 

The student council members showed resource- 
fulness in obtaining used metal containers which 
they decorated appropriately. These were to be 
used for collection of student and teacher dona- 
tions. They also prepared a schedule of rooms 
to be contacted and worked out plans to distribute 
the newspapers: early on the appointed day. 

On the day of the newspaper sale, students 
took complete charge and collected all contribu- 
tions from pupils and teachers. A _ total of 
$167.00 was raised and sent to the Goodfellow 
organization. 

From the beginning of the project to its suc- 
cessful conclusion, the students showed initiative 
and interest cooperating to the fullest. They re- 
ported that the members of the community who 
were contacted were happy to contribute. Two 
student activity groups worked in harmony, meet- 
ing difficulties and overcoming them as they 
went along. 


October, 1958 


Each pupil in the school was given the op- 
portunity to experience the act of giving. The 
members of the journalism staff and the student 
council proved that they could plan and carry out 
this project assuming all the responsibility which 
it entailed. 

The activity, a natural outgrowth of students’ 
learning experiences in classroom work, made 
them aware of one phase of their immediate com- 
munity. All students who participated showed 
growth in a richer and broader understanding and 
appreciation through efforts to help others less 
fortunate than themselves.—Ferdinand Galante, 
17170 Chandler Park Drive, Detroit 24, Michigan 


AN EFFECTIVE USE OF 
THE INTER-COM 

In this day of overcrowdedness, cafetoriums, 
split-level buildings, and electronic devices, we 
still manage to begin each day with a feeling of 
togetherness and reverence through our morning 
devotional exercises. 

Our morning devotions stimulate leadership, 
poise, public speaking, esprit de corps, and co- 
operative group research, inasmuch as each home 
room within the school is responsible for morning 
devotion for the entire school for a week at a 
time (Grades 7-12). 

In the preparation and planning, special holi- 
days, and in some instances special weeks, are 
given the needed worth-while emphasis. Each 
program begins with the “Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag” and usually includes a prayer, a poem, 
or a solo. Each program is highlighted with the 
thought for the day.—James J. Mitchell, Florida 
A. & M. University, Tallahassee, Florida 


STUDENTS EARN MONEY 
FOR A PROJECT 

One of the rooms at Wallaceville School in 
Dearborn Township No. 3 wanted an aquarium 
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for their study and use. They didn’t expect a 
real large one but one that would be suitable for 
several different kinds of tropical fish such as 
Guppies, Zebras, Black Molys, and possibly a few 
snails. 


The teacher and the class discussed different 


possible ways of raising money. Suggestions in- 
cluded student contributions, bake sales, hot dog 
and pop stands in the lunch room. None of these 
ideas received wholehearted support. 

Because of wholesale and business connec- 
tions, the teacher suggested the possibility of 
selling boxes of Christmas cards as it was ap- 
proaching the season when many people would be 
buying cards by the box. The pupils thought this 
would work and began planning. 

Realizing that permission was needed from 
the principal, the pupils elected the teacher to 
speak to her. The teacher then appointed two 
captains who in turn divided the whole class into 
two sales teams by choosing sides. 

Cards were secured from the wholesale com- 
pany and the students set a time limit of one week 
for the sale. The captains kept track of who got 
cards and what sales were made. The profit on 
the cards was figured out by the students as part 
of an arithmetic assignment. When the card sales 
were completed, the students had made a profit 
of nearly sixty dollars. 

After Christmas the students selected a 
purchasing committee by drawing names. This 
committee accompanied the teacher to a local 
aquarium supply shop and got information on the 
equipment desired. The aquarium dealer co- 
operated by giving the students several selections 
and combinations. 

With this information the committee reported 
back to the rest of the class. However, because 
of the several selections the class decided to ask 
the aquarium man to give them the best deal he 
could for $60 including fish. 

This decision resulted favorably to the stu- 
dents because the aquarium dealer gave the class 
a discount on a complete outfit which included a 
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20-gallon tank, stand, thermostatically-controlled 
heater, filter pump, and a nice selection of fish 
and snails. 

Enthusiasm was high the whole time and the 
students had a learning experience in wholesale 
and retail merchandising. They also got a great 
deal of pleasure and instruction out of the fish 
project—Frank L. Morris, Jr., Wallaceville 
School, Dearborn Township, Michigan 
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FIELD TRIPS. Planning for them, carrying them 
out, and profiting by them. A study made by a 
committee of staff members of School District 
No. 110, Overland Park, Kansas. National Avi- 
ation Education Council, Evan Evans, Executive 
Director, 1025 Connecticut Avenue N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 50 cents. 

This booklet was prepared by the committee 
at the request of the Kansas Commission on 
Aviation Education as a service to the teachers 
of boys and girls of America. Included are fore- 
word by Dr. Evans; introduction; preparation for 
a field trip; the follow-through. Illustrations in- 
clude a trip to a pet shop; to the green house; 
a farm; the United States Weather Bureau; Sci- 
ence field trip; to the airport; a bank; the State 
Capitol. 

Introduction, preparation, things to see, visit, 
follow-up activities, evaluation, and bibliography 
of references, all add to the value of this publi- 
cation. 


Com edy Cues 


Why? 
A mother was telling her six-year-old son 
about the golden rule. 
“Always remember,” she said, “that we are 
here to help others.” 
The youngster mulled this over for a minute 
and then asked: 
“Well, what are the others here for?” 
-—-9R-- 
Meet An Officer 
Military Student: Captain, I have neither 
pencil nor paper. as 
Captain: What would you think about a 
soldier who went to battle without a rifle and 
ammunition? 
Military Student: 
officer, sir.—Ex. 








I would think he was an 
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ARE YOU HOBBLING YOUR YEARBOOK STAFF? 
Or Do They Get 
PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE 
Each Month? 


Obviously, the best is none too good for the football team — the basketball boys — 
the band. No handicaps for any of them in their competition with other schools! . . . 
And naturally, the best reading material, including current magazines in the field 
are standard supplies for the classroom. That’s the modern way in education. 


What About the Yearbook Staff? 


And that brings us to the adviser and staff of the project which ALONE AMONG 
SCHOOL PROJECTS prepares and leaves to the school a bound, permanent record 
of the year in the school — THE YEARBOOK —a volume which students and the 
community alike regard with renewed pride in THEIR SCHOOL. 


Thousands of Staffs Already Receive PHOTOLITH 
Thousands ‘of schools are already receiving PHOTOLITH EACH MONTH OF THE 
SCHOOL YEAR. . . And EVERY DAY we received letters of glowing praise and appre- 
ciation: “Keep this splendid magazine coming. . . Those articles by advisers of prize- 
winning books are superb. . . Marked copies make the rounds of our staff every 
month. . . That layout article was most helpful. . . Thanks for the article on money- 
raising. . . ,” etc., etc. 


How Can You Get PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE? 


Just fill out the form below. A recent copy will come to your school by return mail. 


After the first issue, if you don’t like this ONLY YEARBOOK MAGAZINE, just drop us 
a card saying “CANCEL IT.” Any money sent will be quickly returned. (Confidentially, 
we couldn't afford this offer if experience hadn’t proved that ONCE YOUR STAFF 
SEES ONE COPY, YOU WON'T GIVE IT UP!) 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 


Give your staff an equal break with other staffs all over the nation. Your adviser will 
thank you for helping her out too. By the way, Photolith sponsors a critical service for 
fall-delivered yearbooks. 


(Tear or cut out) 





RUSH FIRST COPY OF PHOTOLITH 
Editors, Photolith 
Box 597 
Columbia, Missouri 
Here’s my $3.50 for a year’s subscription. RUSH FIRST COPY. If | don’t like it, | under- 
stand that you'll refund my money for the year. 
As a beginner’s bonus, send me the free BONUS BOOKLET, as soon as it’s ready. | 
understand that this will not cost me a cent if | subscribe now, send my check. 


Send magazine to: (Signed) 


[J NOTE: Send us information (Address) 
about the fall critical service. (City, State) 














Your Student Council Needs— 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
By HARRY C. McKOWN 


This 352-page book was designed to be of immediate practical help to 
student council members and sponsors, both experienced and inexperienced. 

It gives the entire story of the student council — What, How, Why, 
When, Where, and By Whom. 

Its material is appropriate for upper-grade and junior high as well as 
senior high school. 

In many schools it is “required reading” for all new council members. 

It is widely used as a textbook in student council workshops and 
conferences. 
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The following chapter headings indicate the completeness of its 
coverage of all phases of student council organization and activities. 
% The Origin and Development of Participation in School Control 
% Principles Underlying Student Participation 
% Types of Student Council Organization 
% Initiating the Student Council 
% Constitution and Bylaws 
% Nomination and Election Procedures 
¥%& Internal Organization of the Council 
% Council Activities and Projects 
¥% Financial Administration of School Activities 
% The Student Court 
% The Student Council Sponsor 
%& Evaluating the Student Council 
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This book should be readily available to ALL student council members 
and sponsors. Many councils ensure this by having several copies. 

Paying for this book out of student council funds is perfectly logical 
and justifiable. 

You can have an improved student council at low cost. 


Price $4.00 
Published by 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Autographed copies from the author, Gilson, Knox County, Illinots 





